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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Wits this number, the JEwIsH QUARTERLY REVIEW 
enters on its twentieth volume. The Editors have decided 
to discontinue the serial publication of the Review after 
the issue which will appear in July, 1908. 

This decision has been made, and is persisted in, with 
much reluctance. Except for some disappointment of their 
hope that the Review might be the medium for a living 
Theology, the Editors have derived unalloyed pleasure 
from their undertaking, and it has been a source of 
happiness to them to be associated with one another in 
this literary work just as they have been intimately 
united in personal friendship. Moreover, many scholars 
have in the most generous terms expressed their appre- 
ciation of the services rendered to Biblical and later 
Jewish literature and theology by the Review, and several 
of them have urged the Editors to reconsider their 
intention to discontinue the publication. But, for reasons 
upon which it is here unnecessary to dwell, the editorial 
work has fallen almost entirely upon the Editor whose 
name stands first upon the title-page. Twenty years is 
a long period to have borne the brunt of the labour, and 
the work, though sweetened by appreciation, grows more 
and not less onerous as the Editor grows older. He thinks, 
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and his colleague agrees with him, that he has earned the 
right to relinquish an undertaking which makes such 
serious inroads on his time and energy as to prevent 
him from devoting himself to his own literary work. 

But the Editors do not intend to make a complete end 
to the Review. It is the serial publication that they 
find it imperative to abandon next July. From time to 
time the Editors hope to issue volumes which will be 
constituted on the same general lines as before, with, if 
possible, rather more attention than previously to Theology. 
Yet, on the whole, these new occasional volumes (which 
will not necessarily be published annually, or at any 
rezular intervals) will not essentially differ (except in size) 
from the present annual volumes of the Review. 

These occasional volumes, at whatever intervals they 
may happen to appear, will continue to bear the old title 
even when it no longer accurately describes the publication. 
Such: an inconsistency between title and character has 
a precedent in the Fortnightly Review which comes out 
once a month. Moreover, it will be much more convenient 
for purposes of reference, if the first “occasional” volume 
be termed vol. XXI of the JEwisH QUARTERLY than if a 
brand new title were invented. 

It will be the endeavour of the Editors to make the 
occasional volumes worthy of the reputation of the Review. 
Relying, as they feel confident they may, on the continued 
support of the eminent schvlars, Jewish and Christian, 
whose work has made the Review what it is—the Editors 
hope that their publication will, in the future as in the 
past, contribute to the record of research and the pro- 
mulgation of ideas which may benefit learning and promote 
truth. 
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AN APPEAL 
FOR A MORE COMPLETE CRITICISM 
OF THE BOOK OF HABAKKUK. 


THE subject of the Book of Habakkuk has of late been 
taken up with fresh zeal and energy. A favourite question 
is, whether this short prophetic writing, together with the 
psalm (chap. iii) which forms an appendix to it, possesses 
literary unity? Professor Duhm!, who has done so much 
for Isaiah, has discussed this question, on the basis of 
a critically revised text, and returned an answer in the 
affirmative. He considers Professors Wellhausen and Marti 
to be self-condemned as critics of Habakkuk by their want 
of logical consistency. Were they consistent they would 
have to go much further, till at last nothing would be left 
but the utterance, “ Behold, I stir up the Chaldaeans ” (i. 6). 
This result, he says, they are only able to avoid by violent 
treatment of the traditional text. For as that text stands, 
not even the immediate context in i. 5-11, much less the 
remainder of chaps. i and ii, and lastly chap. iii, can be 
made to agree. 

But the truth is, according to Duhm, that not a single 
passage in the whole book compels us to think of the 
Chaldaeans as the invaders and oppressors, while on the 
other hand there are a great many which absolutely forbid 
it. I am of opinion that Duhm’s objections to the reading 
“Kasdim ” deserve consideration. Indeed, it seems to me 
fatal to “ Kasdim” that the adherents of this reading frankly 
admit that some of the characteristics assigned to the 
“ Chaldaeans ” were borrowed from another people (accord- 
ing to them, the Scythians), But to emend “ Kasdim” into 


1 Das Buch Habakuk: Text, Ubersetzung und Erklérung, Tiibingen, 1906, 
BZ 
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“ Kittim,”’ i.e. the Greeks and their kinsfolk in the European 
empire of Alexander the Great, seems to me as arbitrary 
here as in Isa. xxiii. 13. Altogether, Duhm’s criticism is in 
a high degree provisional, and to be told by an American 
writer! that his theory will not only “command attention ” 
but even “win adherents,” seems to me to be no happy 
augury for the future. 

In fact, the investigation of Hebrew proper names is still, 
comparatively speaking, in its infancy, and this is as 
injurious to the study of the prophets as to that of the 
narrative books. Take, for instance, Duhm’s treatment of 
the name Habakkuk, or as this seholar prefers to vocalize, 
Habbakuk. With several recent scholars, he explains it as 
“a garden-plant,” on the ground that this is the sense given 
by Friedrich Delitzsch to the Babylonian hambakuku (cp. 
LXX, ApBaxovz). This explanation seems to him to favour 
an exilic or rather post-exilic origin of the name. But is it 
very much easier to suppose that such a name existed in 
the post-exilic than in the pre-exilic age? One might 
understand and accept “cedar,” or “ cypress,” or “ oak,” 
as a personal name, but that an Israelite should be named 
after some obscure garden-plant is not less improbable than 
that bené Bakbuk (Ezra ii. 51=Neh. vii. 53) is to be ex- 
plained “the pitcher-clan,”’ or bené Par‘osh (Ezra ii. 3= 
Neh, vii. 8) “ the flea-clan,” or bené Hakkos (Ezra ii. 61= 
Neh. vii. 63) “ the briar-clan *.” Peiser, it is true, supposes ° 
that the name Habbakuk may be a nom de plume of the 
author, who was probably a royal prince of Judah—a son 
or grandson of Manasseh (see below). I cannot myself find 
any nom de plume probable, and would suppose that the 
original portion of the prophet’s traditional name is 
bakkuk, and that the letter h(a) was prefixed to suggest 

1 American Journal of Theology, Jan., 1907, p. 147- 

2 Into the question whether ‘‘Shoshannah” (lily) and “Tamar” (palm- 


tree) are the original forms of certain Hebrew women’s names, I need 


‘not now enter. 
® Der Prophet Habakuk, in Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft, 


1903, I. 
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the meaning “embrace” or “ardent embrace,” for which, 
with Davidson, we may compare the use of HBK in 
2 Kings iv. 16, unless indeed the initial ha should rather 
be ham. At any rate [Ha]bakkuk may very plausibly 
be grouped with Yabbok, Ya‘akob, and ‘Akkub, which 
certainly have nothing to do with any garden-plant. 

Another point relative to proper names in which Duhm 
appears to.me to have been somewhat unfortunate is con- 
nected with i. ga, where the text has 7p O7B nD20, 
Wellhausen, Nowack, and even Marti give this up in 
despair. It is true Duhm is able to recognize that the 
impossible M23 covers over a proper name. His view is 
that noo is miswritten for 135 “from Gomer,” and Arp 
“ forward (?)” for "272 “eastward.” “Gomer” is con- 
sidered to mean Cappadocia; one of the sons of Gomer 
(Gen. x. 2) is Yawan (=“ Ionia”). But if m3 were at all 
manipulated by a scribe, is it likely that it would have 
become such an untranslatable word as nm (in nn) ? 
And then, how can 13 be safely identified with Cappadocia ? 
till the Table of Nations has been much more thoroughly 
examined? It seems to me rather too bold to assert with 
Dubm that the prophecy must refer to Alexander the 
Great, because the foreign conquering people is described 
as marching eastward, whereas the progress of the 
Chaldaeans was from west to east. For the question (ep. 
Marti) cannot be evaded whether the corruption in the lino 
quoted from i. 9 is not more deeply seated than Duhm has 
supposed. 

That Marti’s criticism of Habakkuk amounts to a re- 
ductio ad absurdum of his whole system is another 
assertion of Duhm’s which appears to me a great mistake. 
Giesebrecht has, I venture to think, long since shown ? that 
i, 5-11 cannot be the sequel of i. 2-4, nor have been 
originally followed by vv. 12-17, since it presupposes 
a situation entirely different from that in either of those 


1 See the present writer’s Traditions and Beliefs of Ancient Israel, p. 157 
? Beitrdge zur Jesaiakritik (1890), pp. 196-8. 
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prophetic sections. In i. 12-17 the cruelty of the 
wicked (yw), i.e. the foreign oppressor of Israel, is pre- 
supposed as going on, but in i. 5-11, which is an oracle 
complete in itself, the Chaldaeans are pointed to as the 
power which is to appear on the scene, and are represented 
with characteristic features borrowed from the Scythians. 
(I am here a reporter, not a defender of my own views.) 
That i. 12-17 is the continuation of i. 1-4 cannot (cp. 
Marti) be doubted. In both passages (probably exilic) the 
oppressor is the Chaldaean power ; the name of this power 
is unmentioned because the Jewish readers knew it only 
too well. It was in the beginning of the oppression that 
vv. 1-4 and 12-17 were written. The conditions of the 
critical problem are therefore satisfied if we place i. 5-11 
as the introduction to the (on the whole) consolatory 
passage, i. I-4 and i. 12-ii. 8. Giesebrecht further remarks 
that the word 7"2n “ continually,” implies that when i. 12- 
17 was written the barbarous tyranny spoken of had lasted 
for a considerable time. 

From Wellhausen and Nowack not much help can be 
had. Prof. Budde, however, is fresh and interesting. He 
places i. 5-11 at the end of the section after ii. 4. “The 
divine response waited for begins indeed in ii. 2, but after 
ver. 4 we find an unaccountable hiatus'.”” According to 
Budde, the prophecy in i. 5-11 is excellently adapted to 
fill up the hiatus, for it calls by name the mighty warrior- 
nation which is destined to conquer the oppressor. The 
enemies are not, he thinks, the Chaldaeans, but the people 
which was vanquished by the Chaldaeans, i. e. the Assyrians. 
The “law ” (n-1n) in ver. 4 is that of Deuteronomy, and 
the “righteousness ” is “the will for good produced by 
this law.” The “righteous” community feels that it has 
a claim for a recompense, and is shocked at Yahweh’s 
inaction. Then the prophet is divinely commanded to 


' Budde, “ Habakkuk,’’ Encyclopaedia Biblica. Cp. Theol. Studien und 
Kritiken, 1893, pp. 383 ff., and article in Expositor, May, 1895. 
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write legibly on a tablet that deliverance is on the way, 
but must be waited for (ii. 2, 3). It is the will of Yahweh 
to dispatch the Chaldaeans as his instruments, and thus 
the might of Assyria will vanish. The language used in 
i. 4 fixes the date as subsequent to Josiah’s reformation 
in 621, but prior to the death of that pious king in 609. 
The enemy of whose sins we have a catalogue in ii. 6-20 
(apart from some editorial additions) is Assyria. This 
theory, as a whole, does not appear to me acceptable, but 
in one respect at least (see below, on ver. 11) points in the 
right direction, equally with Duhm’s emendation of a word 
in i. 9. A modification of it has been put forward by 
Prof. W. R. Betteridge'. According to this scholar the 
‘righteousness ” referred to was that produced by the 
state-reformation under Josiah; he dates the book of 
Habakkuk in 701 B.c., the year in which Sennacherib 
was summoned home from Palestine on the news of the 
revolt in Babylonia. Like Duhm, he assigns the whole 
book to Habakkuk. 

Reference has already been made to the theory of Peiser, 
the Assyriologist, who thinks that the obscurity of Habak- 
kuk may be removed by supposing that the violence 
complained of in the book was committed not in the land 
of Judah but in Nineveh. Habakkuk is merely the nom 
de plume of a Judahite prince detained as a hostage in the 
guilty city, who is the author of the book including even 
the third chapter. The divine vengeance will be executed 
upon the Assyrians by the Chaldaeans. Peiser endeavours 
to support his hostage-theory by a correction of iii. 16, 
where for 372! he reads ‘T0 (cp. LXX, zapoixias pov). I 
must confess that I am not myself attracted by his Assyrio- 
logical illustrations, and thus far have got no help from 
his theory that mistakes arose in the text owing to the 
plan of writing in columns”. The theory is not in itself 


! American Journal of Theology, Oct., 1903, VII, 644-61. 
2 Peiser, however, deserves some credit for seeing that the Assyrians 
are not referred to in Isa. v. 25-30. So also Winckler. 
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unplausible, but the results thus far are not at all helpful 
to a critical exegesis. 

I will next make due mention of Prof. G. A. Smith, who 
has done so much to help forward the study of the Twelve 
Prophets in this country. He is of opinion that “the 
prophet in i. 2-ii. 4 appeals from oppression by a heathen 
power which is not the Chaldaean, but upon which the 
Chaldaean shall bring the just vengeance of God.” “The 
tyrant,’ he adds, “is either Assyria up to about 618 or 
Egypt from 608 to 605, and there is not a little to be said 
for the latter date 1.’ 

Prof. A. S. Peake? thinks differently. He holds that 
i. 2-4 and i. 12-ii. 4 originated during the Exile, probably 
between 560 and 550, and that ii. 5-20 (19) is also exilic, 
and may belong to Habakkuk. The outrages of which, 
both in i, 2-4 and in i. 12-17, the prophet complains, were 
committed by a foreign oppressor. And since in these two 
passages the oppression is of no recent date, i. 5-11 must 
be an older pre-exilic prophecy which has somehow been 
misplaced. Chap. iii is regarded as probably post-exilic. 

Prof. Duhm, as we have seen, thinks but little of the 
criticism of his Berne colleague. I am sorry for this, 
because Marti’s commentary*® seems to show a greater 
command of sound critical methods, and to arrive at more 
satisfactory results than that of Duhm. He divides the 
book thus :—(a) a psalm of post-exilic origin, closing, like 
some of our canonical psalms, with a divine oracle ; (b) a 
prophecy announcing the appearance of the Chaldaeans on 
the scene of history, written in 605 B.c.—the year of the 
battle of Carchemish ; (c) a series of “woes” directed 
against the Chaldaeans, written a good while after the 
establishment of the Chaldaean empire, about 546 B.C. ; 


' Twelve Prophets, II, 124 (1898). 

2 The Problem of Suffering in the Old Testament (1904), pp. 4-11, 151-71. 
_ = In the Dodekapropheten, vol. II (1904), which will in due time be 
supplemented bythe critical edition of the Minor Prophets in Prof. Haupt’s 
Bible. 
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(2) a psalm taken, as the superscription and subscription 
show, from a collection of psalms, and belonging to the 
Maccabaean period. The passages respectively are—(a) 
| i. 2-4, 128, 13, ii. 1-43 (B) i. 5-10, 14-16 (17); (c) ii. 5-20; 
Le (d) chap. iii. This critic thinks that in the first of the 
two psalms “ the righteous ” and “the wicked ” are class- 
names referring to members of the Jewish community. 
Prof. Marti’s work, as it seems to me, represents at the 
present time the high-water mark of Habakkuk criticism. 

But before taking a side in the critical discussions of the 
day, it seems to me necessary to consider the chief textual 
and exegetical questions, with the view of ascertaining how 
far we really understand the text of this difficult book. 
I will take such account as my space permits both of 
Duhm’s and of Marti’s emendations, though the former 
in my opinion takes a much too favourable view of the 
state of the text, nor does he show as much critical resource 
and insight as Prof. Marti. I cannot, however, doubt that 
it is possible to surpass Marti in this respect as much as 
this scholar has surpassed his colleague. By this I intend 
no disparagement either of these or of any previous critics. 
Each scholar has his own place, his own merit, but names 
and reputations are nothing in comparison of truth. Let 
us not mind changing our views and rewriting our lectures, 
however “despised and rejected” the discoverer of new 
avenues to truth may chance to be. 

We will begin with the first of the two psalms, pausing 
at i. 2-4. This little section is composed of two tetrastichs, 
each composed of lines of three and two beats respectively. 
Such at least is my own view, though it may seem to be 
opposed by the fact that what should be the last line of the 
second tetrastich (ver. 3), as it stands, is rather a tetrameter 
than a dimeter. The truth is that the existing last line 
is not the line which originally existed. Let us first look 
at the troublesome words ‘ and xv. Marti omits them 
as being unintelligible, but fails to explain how they came 
into the text. Further, according to Marti, 2 and }170 are 
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parallel to wand pon. But how can we venture to admit 
this? One may indeed refer to Ps. lv. 10, “for I behold 
2) pon in the city.” But surely before we do this a 
thorough textual criticism needs to be applied. I ask then 
whether the text of the psalm-passage referred to is correct. 
If it is, one may at any rate say that none of the extant 
commentaries has proved it. The problems must, of course, 
be considered together, on the basis of the experience 
gained by a wide study of textual phenomena. Prof. Duhm 
coolly omits oon in Habakkuk, and rather audaciously 
supposes 35 to refer to the great “ strife ” which in 334-331 
raged among the nations in nearer Asia. {1 he ventures 
to alter into )11'3, and ‘nM into m7 or Am. Thus the follow- 
ing distich emerges :— 

And destruction arises before me, 

And strife lifts up the javelin. 


It is difficult however to deny that ‘™ has again and again 
come out of Nim) “that is,’ and 2 (like 2¥ in Hos. v. 13) 
from 3, and that xw probably belongs to a group of 
words which are corruptions of bxyow. The fact that this 
is denied by prejudiced critics does not make it really 
deniable. 179, too, can be accounted for much more satis- 
factorily. Both here and in Joshua xi. 1 it has most probably 
come from }121=jon . Thus we get :— 

Why causest thou me to see wrong, 

And (why) must I look (u’2x) on wickedness ? 

Destruction and outrage are before me, 

* * * * 
An early glossator inserted, “that is, Arabia of Rahman; 
Ishmael '.” 

I can imagine that such an explanation of ver. 3b may 
not please every one. But is it not both methodical and 
plausible? And where are the corrections which more 
adequately remove the textual difficulties? Will any 


1 The original fourth line has been displaced by the glosses in a highly 
corrupt form. 
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uncommitted scholar seriously advocate either Prof. Duhm’s 
reading, as given above, or Prof. G. A. Smith’s arrangement 
in his Twelve Prophets'? Can we say that these are more 
than provisional makeshifts, resources of despair? Surely 
sound method compels us to admit that the clause at the 
end of ver. 3 is corrupt, and further that it covers over two 
glosses which mark out the violence and oppression spoken 
of as wrought by the peoples of North Arabia. This result 
will become, I think, still more probable if confirmed by 
similar results elsewhere in the book. 

In the very next verse (4) such a confirmation appears to 
be found. All will, I hope, admit that on, "n>, and Spy 
are troublesome and questionable words, and that the 
repetition of the words j2>-by, xx, and pv makes us doubt 
the text, also that ny», in usage, refers to the future *, and 
therefore does not suit in this context. For »5n Nowack 
proposes "F (Ps, exix. 126), and for n3, m3. I am not 
prepared with anything better, but in some other points 
think I can see somewhat better than Nowack. For is it not 
obvious that, omitting bpyn (to which we will return), the 
line is simply a corruption of DBWD Ny! x1, which is in fact 
the true reading of line 2, ny: being a redactor’s emenda- 
tion of an ill-written xy’ xd)? Lastly, boyn, like Sxvep, znust 
surely come from bxony. We thus obtain the tetrastich :— 

Therefore law is made void, 

And the right does not go forth ; 

For the wicked cuts off the righteous, 

* * * * 
As a gloss on yw (“the wicked”) « redactor or scribe has 
inserted a corrupt form of 5xon-v (5pyn). 

Passing on to vv. 12a, 13, which, as is most reasonably 
held, are the continuation of vv. 2-4, we have now to ask, 
what confirmation, if any, does this passage supply to the 
new theory ? Well, of course the passage must be read and 

1 «Why make me look upon sorrow and trouble? Why fill mine eyes 


with violence and wrong? Strife is come before me, and quarrel arises,” 
? See Davidson, Cambridge Bible, Nah., Hab., and Zeph., p. 66. 
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interpreted critically. According to Wellhausen, Nowack, 
and Marti nothing can be made of nv) xd at the end of 
ver.12a@. Marti therefore removes ’) ">, together with ver. 
12 b, from its present context. His impression is a correct 
one except as regards no) xb. There can be no rashness 
in affirming that these strange words have no sense in 
either of the available contexts. But we may safely go 
further and ask, Did they originally exist anywhere? Prof. 
Duhn, as a refuge against the hyper-criticism (as he judges 
it) of Marti, actually changes ’ xd, or (an old reading) 
mion xd, into mi Nd, rendering the stichus in which he 
places the phrase “ my holy immortal God.” This is surely 
a most violent procedure, and of the two rival readings, 
both of which he rejects, one can hardly doubt that the 
older and better one is nm) xb (LXX and MT.). Not that 
even this can be the original reading. The sense is far too 
improbable; and any one who has noticed the many 
instances of metathesis elsewhere will at once see the 
reading underlying nv), viz. byons or dSyonx, i.e. Sxyow 
(cp. bon and 5vene often for Sxyoe). xd in this case will 
have come from 8°, The sense produced is clear—* Is it 
not Ishmael?” This is a gloss on a doubtful word in 
ver. II. 

And what does ver. 11 mean? According to Nowack it 
concludes the description of the terrible and impious 
Chaldaean people? Marti, however, thinks that vv. 11 and 
12 b form an interpolation due to some one who looked on 
the doings of the Chaldaeans in Judah as long-past events. 
The text, however, is full of difficulties, which neither 
Wellhausen, nor Marti, nor Budde, nor G. A. Smith, nor 
Duhm has been able to account for. How, for instance, 
can we translate with Marti, “then they (the Chaldaeans) 
changed (their) mind and transgressed, and made their 
might their God”? In fact, even this poor result is only 
attained by emending DY8) into 0%" (after Wellhausen in 
1892, but not in 1898), and cancelling 1. Prof. G. A. 
Smith is hardly more fortunate. He gives, “then the 
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wind shifts, and they pass! But doomed are those whose 
own strength is their god.” Budde and Duhm strike out 
new plans. The former gives, “Then will he vanish like 
the wind and pass by—Asshur, whose might became his 
god.” Here the emendations are adm mnp, 73y" (points), 
Nex (for pve), vndxd (so all recent critics). The latter on 
the other hand changes Abn into 5n (“ whirled”), Mm into 
MD, DY into OW, and ynbxd into wndxd; no objection is 
taken to "394. The sense produced is, ‘Then he (the 
Macedonian) whirled onward as a storm-wind, and made 
his might his god.” According to Prof. Peake (p. 157) 
Budde’s proposal deserves consideration, but, for all that, 
he does not see his way to accept it. Nor can I myself find 
it acceptable, though Budde certainly deserves credit for 
recognizing that Dw covers over the name of some foreign 
people. But a far more penetrating textual criticism seems 
to me to be required. The whole piece of Hebrew which 
now figures as Hab. i. 11 is in the highest degree question- 
able; the first half is senseless, and the second contains 
a statement which as it now stands is most improbable. 
It is usual no doubt to remark that ver. 11 b is parallel to 
ver. 16a. But how can any people be said to “sacrifice 
to their net,” a phrase which would never have been used 
simply in a figurative sense (see G. A. Smith)? And, re- 
turning to ver. 11, how can a Hebrew writer have asserted 
that in the excess of his boasting the oppressor of the 
nations had made his energy his god? Such an abstract 
conception of the Deity is not in harmony with the mode 
of speech of the Hebrew writers elsewhere. 

Prof. Budde would, I am sure, have produced a more 
methodical and a more satisfactory correction of ows) if he 
could have seen what a large part was played by Arabian 
peoples in the affairs of Palestine. That xwo and ywn have 
again and again been produced out of >xyne, can hardly 
be doubted ; nor is it rash ! to assign a similar origin to ex in 
2 Kings ix. 26, Job xxx. 3, and owx'bx in Hos. iv.15. Does 


1 Traditions and Beliefs of Ancient Israel, p. 387. 
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it not at once become highly probable that owx in Hab. i. 11 
is really a corruption of the same widespread ethnic? And 
looking more closely into the rest of the verse we shall see 
that Hab. i. 11 is really a collection of glosses. Probably 
these glosses were derived by the redactor from the margin 
of various manuscripts, and were designed to emphasize the 
fact that the oppressing people was North Arabian. The 
true reading may have been like this,—21y S17 MN} bon ay 
Seyne, “ Arabia of Yerahme’el, Yerahme’el, that is Arabia 
of Ishmael.” 

Of inbxd n> 1 no emendation has been offered. And yet 
1 (=m) may very well introduce a gloss (ep. ‘2D mm, Judges 
v. 5), while n> may be fitly illustrated by nd (Gen. x. 11), 
bina (Gen. xxii. 17), nbon (1 Sam. xxiii. 19), and ‘San! 
(Gen. xlix, 12). It is in fact a corruption of some popular 
form of Sxon- which had obtained an independent exist- 
ence *, while indy, like ods (frequently), is also a corruption 
of the same ethnic term. We thus obtain the gloss, “this 
is Kelah of Yerahme’el,” a supplement to the glosses noted 
above. 

On ver. 13 not much needs to be said. Ver. 13 a is 
clearly the continuation of ver. 12a; at least, so it appears 
to me as well as to Marti, though Duhm dissents, and 
makes both v. 12 and v. 13 into tetrastichs. I cannot, 
however, go with Marti when (following Wellhausen) he 
inserts 7322 before o4n2. To me Duhm appears to judge 
better when he reads— 

veinA ovis pan mn 
pry yer ydaa 


I do not, however, find that Prof. Duhm accounts for the 
3 which closes ver. 13 in MT. (not in LXX). Why, pray, 
should a foolish scribe have inserted it? On the other 
hand Marti, who retains 190, seems rather violent in trans- 


1 On the Genesis passages see Traditions and Beliefs of Ancient Israel, 


pp. 188 f., 330, 503 f. 
? I mean that the origin of the popular form had been forgotten. 
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lating it “over against him ” (literally, “away from him ”) ; 
120 occasionally covers over an ethnic inserted in a corrupt 
form by a scribe. The ethnic might be either pynw (‘ne) 
or pxpr (‘omy). 

We now come to ii. 1-4 (i. 14-17 being out of its context), 
which, according to Marti, makes two tetrastichs and a 
distich. Duhm, however, combines vv. I-3 in three tetra- 
stichs, and makes ver. 4 the first half of the first tetrastich 
of a new poem. This hangs together with the view that 
the vision or prophecy which is to be written down is 
contained in ver. 3. But surely the vision is given us in 
’ ver. 4, the first half of which refers to the fate of the wicked 
oppressor, the second to that of righteous Israel. 

In ii. 1 and 3 there is no serious or unsurmountable 
difficulty, and in ver. 2 the difficulty begins with the 
; passage which follows the command to “ write the vision.” 
1 Peiser has already remarked (p. 4) that whoever connects 
: mmbdn-by with and must grapple with the syntactic harshness 
| of the intervening "x2. This is most true, nor am I aware 

that "N2) has been adequately explained. The verb "N32 
| ; only occurs twice besides (Deut. i. 5, xxvii. 8), and in 
neither passage is the meaning quite clear, or indeed the 
reading quite certain. In our present passage it is probable 
that 92) is a corruption of 2 87 (ep, Wa, Judges ix. 21), 
probably from 3, a gloss upon 5xom’, underlying 12 xp}. 

Peiser also remarks that ‘01 yy jyd is a startling 
expression. We expect the “vision” to contain the name 
of a people, for “ Maher-shalal-hash-baz”’ in the parallel 
passage really contains two double ethnics, viz. “ Yarham- 
Ishmael” and “ Ashhur-Sibe‘on.” It is probable that we 
ought to read here, instead of 13 8"P 7 yn, Seon yn wd, 
“in order that Yerahme’el may be broken.” The meaning 
is that prophecy has a self-fulfilling power (Isa. ix. 9, lv. 11 ; 
Zech. ix. 1), and in order that this particular prophecy may 
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’ Cf. Crit. Bib., p. 14, which presents nearly, but not quite, the right 
explanation, 
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be fulfilled, it is to be imprinted on tablets (perhaps in 
different localities). It is thus more fully objectified. 

The first part of ver. 4 is also difficult. It runs thus in 
MT.: wa me xd nbpy mon. Of nbpy Marti declares that 
“ secure correction has not yet been reached’.” But 
surely, if ver. 4 is to be strictly parallel to ver. 4b, nbpy 
has most probably come from ya and 77% should be y'%, 
while i3 will be a fragment of 1229 (see above on 13 &7)p), 
i. e. Yerahme’el, an explanatory gloss*. The closing distich 
therefore is :— 


Lo! he is swallowed up—cannot save his soul, 
But the righteous liveth on by his faithfulness. 


It is now time to consider the prophecy (i. 5-10, 14-16). 
It will be noticed that vv. 11, 12, which are combined with 
vv. 5-10 by Wellhausen, are not here included. This is, 
I think, sufficiently justified both by what has been said 
already and by Marti’s commentary. In ver. 5 o'013 (LXX, 
Pesh.) for D323 scarcely needs defence; the persons in- 


tended are primarily Jews. So o' for 03 in Ps. ix. 6, &., 
lix. 6. In ver. 6 we meet with the fateful announcement :— 


For behold, I stir up the *« x 

The fierce and impetuous nation, 

Which marches into the broad spaces of the earth, 
To occupy dwelling-places not its own. 


The two asterisks indicate the present uncertainty of the 
text. MT. gives onwan-nx “the Chaldaeans.” But was 
there, asks Duhm, anything so astounding in the successes 
of the Chaldaeans? And, granting that a Judahite might 
call the Chaldaeans “bitter” (10), yet how could he 
possibly call them “ hasty ” (1723)? That is precisely what 
Nabopolassar and Nebuchadnezzar were not in their rela- 
tion to Judah. Duhm also insists that in ver. 9 the 
conquering people presses on towards the east. He 


1 Wellhausen’s 3y7 is a poor colourless word. 
2 See on 193, Gen. x. 15; 129, Exod. xv. 1, in Traditions and Beliefs. 
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therefore corrects into o0°n3, which would mean here the 
European empire of Alexander the Great. I have already 
rejected this (see above). It is as violently wrong as the 
same critic’s corrections of Isa. xxiii. 13, where, not only 
is ow> altered into o"N3, but the important word Wwe is 
emended into WX (the scribes’ plan is just the opposite— 
to alter WS into WS). 

It is perhaps worth mentioning that LXX (A) gives ros 
Xadbsatovs rods waxntds. The latter phrase is surely wrong ; 
it is not nearly distinctive enough for a gloss on rovs Xad- 
daiovs. But can we not get behind paxntds? Certainly ; 
pax. = 0°33, and ‘33 may easily have come from 003 
(corrupted in Ezek. xxvii. 11 into om), A.V., “the 
Gammadims”). And who are the om? Clearly, the 
“ Gomerites,” i.e. virtually the Gogites (Ezek. xxxviii. 3-6), 
are a group of Arabian peoples. We may therefore consider 
it probable that nw in this passage, precisely as in Gen. 
xi, 281 (Ur-kasdim), has come from 013, which is equi- 
valent to DW “"Anwex, By a curious accident Duhm actually 
represents the invading people as coming “ from Gomer” 
(see on i. 9), and by another, on or O'N> (according to a 
theory not held by Duhm) is the designation of an Arabian 
region. This, of course, is only important as showing that 
the names of countries in Genesis and elsewhere need a 
much more careful examination, and that none of our 
critics can help forwarding the Arabian theory, however 
much against the grain. 

Several fresh confirmations follow. In ver. 7 the second 
stichus is too long. Peiser and Marti take the “ unintelli- 
gible” inxw for a miswritten gloss, belonging properly to 
wwe’ in ii. 6. Duhm on the other hand, inferring from 
LXX ? that awh and 1nxw are variants, omits the former, 
and deletes the } in Inxw, which he would read xv “ desola- 
tion” (Lam. iii. 47). It should be plain however that words 


1 On this and on the next Genesis passage see the same work, 

2? LXX (A) has é& adbrod 10 xpiva abrod éora, wat 7d Appa abrod é 
abrov éfeAevoerat. 

VOL. XX. Cc 
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meaning respectively ‘judgment ” and “ desolation” cannot 
possibly have been variants; Duhm has, I fear, made a 
great mistake. The true reading is plainly 83° DBWP 132H, 
INK” is a corrupt gloss; for explaining it I must refer to 
my (presumed) preliminary study of nv in Num. xxiv. 17! 
and nw in Gen. xxv. 34%, from which it appears that nw 
may represent "nwx just as Dw represents xyow and on 
represents bxon’. I hold therefore that, in the absence of 
any other satisfactory theory, and considering that there is 
abundance of textual evidence in Habakkuk itself for an 
Arabian (Hebraized) regional name Ashtar, we have to 
correct Inse into inwx sin, “that is, Ashtor (Ashtar).” 
As the prefixed 1 explicativwm, or perhaps (the original 
reading ?) x7, sufficiently shows, “ Ashtar” is a gloss on 
some other word, most probably nw> or rather Dw (see 
above). We thus get an accurate trimeter line. 

In ver. 8 every one seems well content with “wolves of 
the evening,” but 279 is so often mispointed for 3°Y, that 
we can hardly help following LXX (ris ’ApaBlas), unless 
indeed we prefer (and the present writer does prefer) may. 
we and yw are, of course, superfluous. wn is best regarded 
as a fragment of \nwx, a gloss (like wn in ta-wn, Isa. viii. 1). 
But more important are the corrections in ver. 9: D725 nm 
mop, as we have seen already, baffles the resources of the 
prevalent criticism. It is however transparent to those 
who are not prejudiced. Gratz Jong ago pointed out that 
‘2 is sometimes miswritten for ‘23, and my own researches 
fully corroborate this. Let us pass on to the very difficult 
noo. No exceptional penetration is required to emend 
this into jond. jon or jon does not, as the lexicons say, 
mean “south-land,” but represents jon’, i.e. Ishmael. pn" 
has been produced by transposition (parallels abound) from 
22 07, and nop (like o7p often) comes from onv. Thus we 
get a fresh gloss, “they are the bené Yarham.” 

The prophetic passage concludes with i. 14-17 (Marti, 16). 

' In Jer. xlviii. 35 the place of nw is taken by pre, i.e. prow (=xrow). 

2 See Traditions and Beliefs, pp. 110, 362. 
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This statement, of course, involves reading in ver. 14, not 
mvyn) (which improperly ascribes to God the details of the 
process of invasion), but NYy% (Marti), the subject of which 
is the same as in ver. 10, As to ver. 15 we must, I think, 
agree with Marti, who only recognizes the first two clauses, 
the rest being glossatorial. 

Verse 16 is very strange. How and why do the invaders 
“sacrifice to their net and send a sweet smoke to their 
drag”? Are “net” and “drag” figures for weapons? and 
if so, is there a reference to the sacrifices of sheep and 
horses offered by the Scythians to the scimitar (Herod. iv. 
62)? Wellhausen, indeed, suggests that this feature may 
have been transferred from the Scythians to the Chaldaeans, 
and Giesebrecht, who holds the same view, actually changes 
inmnan, “his net,” into ini30 (seinen Krummsabel), 
without proving that n°2 in Gen. xlix. 5 is correctly read 
or understood. 

I know well how popular the idea of transformed pro- 
phecies on the Scythians has become among critics, but it 
is only the product of a deep-lying uncertainty as to the 
meaning of certain prophecies. Davidson (Nah., Hab., 
Zeph., p. 74) does well to reject it, but he has nothing really 
better to offer in its place. Surely 3? and "%p imply some 
deities as the recipients of the sacrifices, and, if the people 
referred to are North Arabians, surely Yarham or Yerah- 
me’el and his consort must be the deities referred to. Now, 
that on might easily become 104n, can hardly be denied, 
and I shall be greatly surprised if all the evidence for 
various titles of the great Mother Goddess furnished else- 
where! should, by any one, be pronounced worthless. 
Consequently I have no great hesitation in emending 
in7o202 into nod (ep. o2, Hos. x. 5, &e.); O27, 3, 
and 0p are all from onv’ = 5xonw2, The two corruptions 


1 Op. cit., pp. 18-22. 

* Yarham or Yerahme’el is at once the name of a race and of the chief 
god of that race. Kemarim (0%) = o'n99 or 0°99) are ‘ Yerahme’elite 
priests.’ Cp. Traditions and Beliefs, pp. 27 ff., 62, 376. 
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here assumed are certainly easy ones; they would be 
suggested by the occurrence of 1o9n and 1n7020 in ver. 15. 
It should be noted that 1o7n is again corruptly read in 
ver. 17, where Giesebrecht is right in reading 1270. This 
scholar also reads ndyn for 1D>ya. Probably Ff should 
be omitted as an early gloss on ody; 207 for Pa) (Weilh.) 
is also a probable emendation. 

The series of “ woes ”’ in ii. 5-20 next claims our attention. 
The woes properly begin at ii. 6b; ver. 6a is a redactional 
prefix. And what as to ver. 5? It seems to be made up 
partly of glosses; the central part, “who enlarges his 
desire as Sheol, and like Death cannot be satisfied,’ may 
be a genuine passage out of its context (cp. Isa. v. 14). 
One of the glosses, however, is of some importance. It 
should perhaps run thus :— 

333 NT DANY 

mypy oon’ 33 
Of ;"n, no use can be made. The correction here adopted 
(for which ep. Hos. iv. 11, }*7 from }®') has been proposed 
by H. W. Robinson and Prof. Duhm. Paul Ruben (in 
a letter to the writer dated Nov. 20, 1898) objects to ‘7 
on the ground that the prophet does not elsewhere speak of 
the Greeks, but of a king of Babylonia or Assyria. He 
had not observed that both here and elsewhere in this Book 
the power spoken of is most probably Arabian. 

Turning to the first “Woe,” we notice first (ii. 6 b) the 
unsuitable question ‘no sy “how long?” I do not think 
that any critic has really explained it. And yet, only give 
up prejudice, and the solution of the problem is clear. 
‘no sy and ppay both represent the same phrase. The 
latter is the earlier of the two; in fact, the phrase under- 
lying ‘nosy was probably inserted as a correction of p’Hay. 
Does any one doubt that a correction was required ? What 
says Marti? “Signification uncertain.” Gesenius: “ Pig- 
nora capta.” Duhm: “a debt for which one has deposited 
a pledge.” Kelly!: “A mass of pledges.” None of these 

1 American Journal of Semitic Languages, Jan., 1902, p. 109. 
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fwriters has acquired the habit of a sufficiently keen 
textual criticism. Almost certainly pay has come from 
o*nsy, and this from "2M 2; 510, as we have seen already, 
represents bxonx = dayne. As for *no“y, it has no doubt 
come from “On “Y, i.e. Sion 2. Then, for 12207 read 
snvwn. by probably comes from 5y = dxyne, another 
variant. Thus we get, “ That widens Arabia of Yerahme’el.” 

To give a full commentary is unnecessary ; I can limit my- 
self here to essentials. In ver. 17 the riddle of diya can now, 
perhaps, be solved. Not by reading bya “reel”; the Nifal 
of by isnot found. Read rather ‘yon (for which elsewhere 
buy, Sense and Sxisx occur). The same explanation may be 
given of wynn (no word for the movements of horses) in 
Nahum ii. 4. In ver. 17 “violence to Lebanon” and “ de- 
struction of beasts” are not completely parallel, nor do 
they come at all naturally into a prophecy of South Israel. 
But what is the true remedy? The answer is 1. (as to 
Lebanon) that a southern Lebanon? is intended, and 2. (as 
to the beasts) that in compound names the popular speech 
often drops all but one or two letters in the first element. 
Hence, just as 5x>¥3 probably comes from ‘pw 37y, so nena 
(which can have nothing to do with “ beasts ”) very possibly 
represents MPN", though for non we should most pro- 
bably read n2n. The cruelty of the Arabian invaders at 
the capture of some well-known North Arabian city or 
region called “ Hamathite Arab” seems to be meant (cp. 
Hos. x. 14). I may mention here that Dr. P. Ruben has 
privately suggested jon as a substitute for nion2; by jon he 
supposes Mons Amanus to be meant. At any rate, he 
deserves credit for suspecting a place-name. 

This, however, is not all that demands to be said. Must 
we not insist that if Don and ‘w are right, JD>° and jmn 
cannot possibly be so. Doubtless the more impossible of 


1 We may perhaps compare the phrase nay yy (Lev. xxiii. 40, &.), i.e. 
either byom-ny yp or dxvane yr. 

? On the origin of “ Lebanon” and the “Laban” clan see Traditions 
and Beliefs, pp. 123, 457, and Orit. Bib. on Jer. xxiii. 20-3. 
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the two is the latter. But, if we reflect on the matter, 
must we not admit that, though “shame” may, “ violent 
dealing ” cannot be said to “cover” a man. Perhaps 7930" 
is the true reading, and if so, 7n'm (7 for } is obvious) should 
be emended into 7N‘nw”, 

And then, what can we make of ver. 17 b (= ver. 8 b)? 
Duhm naturally takes offence at the repetition of Don, and 
boldly changes D2m into Dm, “and the forced labour (of the 
land).” But surely this is most unnatural. The error is 
not in Don but in yx, which must come from mx. In fact, 
ver. 17 bis a gloss on ver. 17a. O78 should be OW, and 
mp represents NIAYX}, synonymous with WAYS (or NYE), 
and also a permissible equivalent of 01%. Thus nora, 
i.e. NON IY, is replaced in the gloss (ver. 17 b) by D5N and 
Nanwe. 

Marti seems right in regarding ver. 19 as the last of the 
“woes,” and ver. 18 as the gloss upon this. Still the text 
of both verses deserves examination. In ver. 19 MY Nw, 
according to Marti, is a gloss, because inaccurate, the object 


of making the idol-god being, not that he may teach, but that 4 


he may help and deliver. Hence the “ wood ” is called upon, 
not to speak, but to awake. But what a miserable gloss it 
would be! Surely the meaning of 7 N17 is plain— that is, 
Yarham (or Yerahme’el).” Similarly in ver. 18, according to 
Marti, \pw m9 is a second name for the idol-god, and means 
“a teacher of lies”; Marti compares the use of M710 in 
9 pox, Gen. xii. 6. But how, I ask, can “teacher of lies” 
be parallel to “ molten image”? The true solution of the 
problem is evident ; "pw m1 is a corruption of (or at any 
rate equivalent to) buon xin wnt “that is, Yerahme’el 
Asbhur ?.” 

It remains to consider the meaning and character of the 
appended psalm (chap. iii). In spite of Duhm’s opposite 


opinion, I am still obliged to hold that it is of post-exilic ‘ 


origin, and that it is not by Habakkuk. The ascription in 


1 See Traditions and Beliefs, pp 335, 337- 
2 Cp. Traditions and Beliefs, pp. 23, 276. 
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the heading of the psalm seems to me parallel to the 
ascription of certain psalms to prophets in the Septuagint. 
But the most important thing is to comprehend the psalm, 
and this cannot, I think, be done as long as one refuses to 
admit even the possibility of an Arabian captivity. Let us 
take ver. 2. Can we account for the present form of the 
text as long as we persist in our preconceived opinion ? 
The opening words are, no doubt, sufficiently intelligible, 
and furnish us with two good parallel lines, provided that 
we read ‘n’x7 for ‘nN, which is indeed supported by the 
original Septuagint ?. The two lines are :— 


O Yahweh! I have heard a report of thee, 
I have seen, O Yahweh, thy doing. 


The speaker, who shares the pious belief that the captivity 
is a sign of God’s anger, has heard a report of a change in 
the circumstances of Israel, and has even himself seen some 
of the events which point in that direction. But then we 
encounter a difficulty. What does 1n"n “ revive it,” mean ? 
and how comes the imperative to be followed by an im- 
perfect ? Marti would read ¥730 “announce it,” and excise 
the whole stichus as a gloss; but the rare poetical word 7n 
is surely not to be expected in a gloss. Duhm, on the other 
hand, keeps inn, and renders “ carry it out,” i.e. “ realize 
the visionary announcement, which has been granted, of the 
deliverance of Israel.” He then proceeds to excise the last 
stichus, 13IN On" 1392, which he thinks unsuitable to the 
context, and assigns to a liturgical editor. To me both 
Marti and Duhm appear not quite keen enough in their 
criticism. A fresh solution has, in my opinion, to be 


devised. 
I would begin with ow 37p3. Can this phrase be satis- 


| factorily explained? Marti, Duhm, and Davidson reply in 


the affirmative. The first explains, “in the course of the 


1 In LXX notice the accumulation of readings. We can choose 
between épofnOnv, xarevénoa, and éféornv. But the preferable reading is 
katevénoa=""N7 (so Marti and Duhm). 
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years, in the next years” ; the second, “in the years which 
now are, or which are coming, in this or the next year, 
in whichever year thou wilt, so long as we are permitted 
to see it”; the third, “at this late time in our history.” 
None of these explanations is quite natural. On the other 
hand, if the text ran, “in the land of Egypt make thyself 
known ”—or, better still (see ver. 7), in the land of Arabia, 
make thyself known; “in wrath remember mercy ” —this 
would be exceedingly natural. 

Now is it not worth considering whether this exceedingly 
natural reading may not be really and truly in existence 
and only waiting for recognition at the hands of unpre- 
judiced critics? We have seen that DX” 3973 and 19"n are 
both troublesome to the critics. Now, may not D2.” cover 
over a regional name, and 15"n be made up out of xin “ that 
is,” and "n, a corrupt form of nm’, i.e. Seon (for it is not 
uncommon for the introductory s)7 of glosses to get trans- 
ferred to the other side of the gloss)? And what may be 
the original of ow”? In my opinion there can be no 
reasonable doubt. The affinities of pw” and jow are as 
clear as anything in textual criticism can be. o3[\]w 
“Shunem,’ and jow in the phrase ow yy, not less than pynw, 
belong to the same group of formations as bxypw, and nw 
in 0°” 379P3 may, without audacity, be corrected into 37p3 
you", where the second element plainly represents “ Ishmael.’ 
Thus the second part of ver. 2 becomes :— 


In the midst of Ishmael make thyself known, 
In wrath think upon mercy. 


It will be noticed that with Marti and Duhm I read yn 
(LXX yvwoOjon), and that the second line beginning 3773 
pw becomes “In the midst of Ishman. That is, Yerah- 
me’el.” In fact, “Ishmael” and “ Yerahme’el” are con- 
stantly used as synonyms, according to the unsought 
results of a keen textual criticism. 

At the end of ver. 4 occur some of the most difficult 
words in the whole book—vmy pran ow. A recent American 
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scholar! explains, “and there (i.e. in his long hair) is the 
depository of his strength.” It is vastly more probable 
that the words are an interpolated gloss. But to render 
them “a mysterious expression for his strength’? (Duhm) is 
surely assuming a lateness of phraseology which is not to 
be paralleled even in glosses. I can only suggest a not 
impossible correction of the text which throws the context 
into stronger relief. It seems to me that Debher (137) and 
Resheph (§wv5), who are mentioned in ver. 5 as satellites of 
Yahweh 2, must originally have been the attendants of 
another divine potentate, viz. the power which (as I have 
sought to show) was displaced by Yahweh—the North 
Arabian deity Yerahme’el *. They must, in fact, have origin- 
ally been among those “ helpers of Rahab” of whom we read 
in Job ix. 13. I conjecture, then, that my jan ow has come 
from fi} "Ny OY “there were the helpers of Yavan.” }, as 
can easily be shown, comes from /2}, which is a contraction 
of jon, i.e. Sxomy, the name by which the great North 
Arabian deity was chiefly known among the Israelites. 
Prefixed to ; we find 3n, possibly a shortened form of 3n5, 
which is probably a more correct form of the name com- 
monly called 375. The clause, if rightly read, is a gloss 
on the distich relating to Debher and Resheph, the old 
satellites of Rahab (Rahab ?) or Yerahme’el. 

At the end of ver. 6 occurs a fresh difficulty ;  ndwy mada. 
That these words overload the description is undeniable ; 
the repetition of ody is particularly unpleasing. Have 
they any suitable meaning, even as a gloss? Is the phrase 
“the ancient walks” an explanation of “the everlasting 
mountains”? Surely the latter phrase is plain enough, 
and would only be obscured, not illustrated, by the substi- 
tution of “walks” for “ mountains,’ and this in spite of 
4 
1 W. R. Arnold, American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures, 


April, 1905, p. 171. 
2 Nearly so Gressmann, Eschatologie. 
* For details of this theory see my Traditions and Beliefs of Ancient 


Israel. 
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Mic. i. 3, Amos iv. 13. Surely, too, it is much the most 
natural theory that here, as well as in ver. 4 b, corruption 
has been much concerned in the matter. What, then, may 
we most reasonably suppose to be the word underlying 
m2>7? It has to be a word which will describe the actions 
just now ascribed to Yahweh. Can there be a more 
probable word for this purpose than maxbp (ep. Ps. xxiii. 
28)? Thus the gloss, as restored, will have this meaning, 
“ His ancient works.” 

In ver. 7 M8 NMA is emended by Perles (Analekten, p. 66) 
into jik non “On is dismayed.” This is ingenious; but 
how can a city in Egypt (“On” is taken to mean the 
Egyptian Heliopolis) be parallel to Cushan and Midian ? 
And even if we take “On” to be the North Arabian region 
called On or Ono?, we can hardly feel quite satisfied, nor 
can we acquit Perles of arbitrariness when he changes 
‘87 into 38M. At the very least, I would point out that 
such a change can only serve our purpose provisionally. 
The true reading, out of which ‘nx" is a corrupt develop- 
ment, must be i208, and a fragment of the same word 
(dittographed ?) has evidently become }1x, while NMA retains 
its proper meaning, “instead of.” ‘bax and nyyw still 
remain. If we are bent on “ moderation,” there may be 
no absolute necessity to object to them. But it is more 
probable that the former word is a corruption of bon A 
and the other (cp. ‘nmx7) of mann. Ver. 7 will then 
become— 


The palaces of Cushan trembled, 
The castles of the land of Midian ; 


and a scribe has inserted, in error, a marginal gloss on 
“ palaces,” viz. “instead of castles.” The gloss means to say 
that ‘27 “ palaces,” is a substitute for nio7K “castles.” If, 
however, any one prefers he can adopt Duhm’s explanation 


1 See Encyclopaedia Biblica, “On.” 
2 Cp. Cheyne, Psalms (1904), I, 94, crit. note on Ps. xv. 1, for other 
instances of this corruption. 
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of the three opening words pronounced by Marti to be 
“ unintelligible,” viz. “ under (the walls of) Heliopolis have 
I seen them (the people of Cushan).” A very strange 
statement, and an equally extraordinary form of expression ! 

Verses 8 b and 15 are various forms of the same text. The 
truest restoration seems to me to be—7 DID jm'2 NIN70 '5 
wea Tnas70 “that thou didst direct thy horses against 
Yaman, thy chariots against Asshur.” In this I partly 
follow Gunkel! and Marti, who however have missed the 
North Arabian references, and consequently cannot ade- 
quately explain the co-existence in vv. 8 and 15 of two 
various forms of the same text. They can see indeed that 
330n (ver. 8) and n277 (ver. 15) have both come from n3177 
(cp. LXX, ver. 15, ém8.8as), but they do not perceive that 
mynw’ (ver. 15) comes from NES (the North Arabian Asshur), 
that O02 (as in Isa. xxvii. 1) may, with strong probability, 
be traced to ?2!3, that 1n (ver. 15) is not =“ mire” (Duhm 
after Vg.), but comes from on (Yarham, i. e. Yerahme’el), 
and that D’29 oD’ probably represents Day jo. “ Asshur” 
is in fact equivalent in usage to “ Yarham ” or to “ Yaman 
of Arabia.” 

The opening distich still waits to be explained—‘ Was 
thy wrath kindled against the rivers? or thy fury against 
the sea?” As Gunkel has seen, the reference most probably 
is to some mythic description of the primaeval conflict 
between Yahweh and the dragon of chaos. The destruction 
wrought by Yahweh in the land of Israel’s oppressors is so 
complete that one might well suppose the conflicts of the 
olden time to be renewed. In fact, the mythic dragon 
is expressly identified by Ezekiel (xxix. 3) with that great 
North Arabian potentate—the king of Misrim. Misrim 
being a part of the larger Yerahme’elite region’, it might 
well be said that in rescuing Israel from its latest oppressors, 


1 Schipfung und Chaos, p. 105, note 5. 
2 Cp. Ps. evi. 21, 22, “‘ They forgot God their deliverer, | Who had done 


great things in Misrim, | Wondrous things in the land of Yarham, | 
Terrible things by the sea of Suph. || 
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Yahweh delivered his people from the dragon. Cp. Isa. li. 
9, 10. 

On ver. g not much need be said here. One stichus 
however must be referred to—‘“ Thou didst cleave the earth 
into streams.” As Duhm has pointed out, the streams are 
probably caused by the breaking forth of the subterranean 
water, as the Priestly Writer (Gen. vii. 11) supposes to have 
taken place at the Deluge. But then, if this be the case, 
we must suppose an inconsistency in the mode of repre- 
sentation adopted by the psalmist. For in ver. 8, Yahweh 
is supposed to have repeated the primaeval conflict with 
the sea; it is the transformed myth of Cosmogony which 
. supplies the basis of the poetic description. Here, however, 
as Duhm evidently holds, it is the Deluge myth which is 
in the psalmist’s mind. Yet, strange to say, he confesses 
himself baffled by the parallel passage, Ps. xxvii. 17-20. 
I venture therefore to propose the theory given in my own 
commentary on the Book of Psalms (1904, II, 15). 

“The idea of both psalms (i. e. that in Hab. iii, and that 
preserved in part in Ps. lxxvii®) appears to be that 
Yahweh, in the midst of his wrath remembering mercy 
(Hab. iii. 2b), will renew that great catastrophe of old 
time—the overwhelming of the guilty Yerahme’elites by 
a deluge!.” 

In ver. 10 occur the difficult words 939 DY DU, which 
have to be considered in connexion with the form of text 
in Ps. Ixxvii. 17. It appears to me most probable that 
names of North Arabian peoples underlie at any rate the 
first two words, probably also the last word. We shall 
thus get Joy DD DM¥D, a triplet of geographical glosses. 
It is possible, however, to regard the may of Ps. lxxvii 
as more correct than the 13y of Hab., and to modify this 
into 1nya). 

I pass on to ver. 13, which, with Marti, I regard as 
a tetrastich. The difficulties occur in the second half. 


1 See Traditions and Beliefs, pp. 229 f.; Encyclopaedia Biblica, ‘‘ Sodom 
and Gomorrah.”’ 
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That no help is given by LXX', is recognized by Marti; 
the text was already in disorder when the version of 
Habakkuk was made. Marti rightly sees that © wx is 
superfluous, but omits to account for its insertion. And 
yet there are cases enough in which wan and 37 have 
arisen out of Wk; prejudice alone can fail to see that 
we and yyn are competing corruptions of We, i.e. the 
North Arabian Asshur. The © before n‘30 is either acci- 
dental (influence of © in nynd) or redactional. 

In the last stichus a problem is caused by “Wwymy. 
Duhm supposes that this is a popular expression, like the 
German mannshoch. Very strange! Oort and Marti, 
however, would emend “s1¥ into Ws, i.e. the rock which 
is the foundation of the “house.” But, as Duhm remarks, 
‘wx would surely not have been altered into “Ny. Let us 
consider the present passage in connexion with Isa. viii. 8 
and xxx. 28, where the same phrase occurs, assuming the 
North Arabian theory, and recollecting the recurrent types 
of textual corruption. In all these passages it is possible 
to read, for "wiy—sy, pyasvany; the linking form would be 
pxs“ay?, All this gives the following sense in the passage 
before us :— 

Thou didst smite in pieces the house of Asshur, 
Laying bare the foundation of ‘Arab-sib‘on °. 


Ver. 16 describes the effect of the signs of the coming 
theophany which present themselves to his ears. Ver. 17 
follows very strangely; probably it is a marginal quota- 
tion*. Verses 18 and 19a are a liturgical appendix which 


1 Badeis els xepadas dvépaw Odvarov. 

* In Isa. xxx. 28 Tym may come from some North Arabian place-name, 
such as 771, 

5 A place-name like ‘“‘Arab-Hamath”’ in ii. 17. 

* Ido not agree with Duhm that the substitution of 11 “ wine-blossom,” 
for naw, and bowx “grape-cluster,” for bx involves the transposition of 
the third and fourth stichi, and I dispute the legitimacy of rejecting 
a correction of an impossible text without considering the reasons for 
this correction. See Enc. Bib., ‘‘ Grapes,’ col. 1917, note 1; ‘‘Isaiah,” in 
Sacred Books of the 0. T., critical edition, pp. 198 f. 
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may have supplanted the genuine close of the psalm 
(Wellhausen, Marti). 

Looking back on the whole book we perceive in all its 
parts the shadow of the Arabian invasion of Judah, followed 
by an Arabian captivity of some part of the people of Judah. 
The result is more startling than I could have wished, but 
it is unavoidable. That the unity of the book is not 
thereby proved, is obvious. It would be interesting to 
follow up our study of Habakkuk by a similar study of 
Nahum. I may have made many mistakes, but can hardly 
fail to have pointed out some problems which have been 
overlooked, and many solutions which a methodical critic 
may rightly put forward when all attempts at more 
conservative solutions have failed. This is my justification 
for having put forward an appeal for a more complete 
criticism of Habakkuk than either Duhm, or Budde, or 
even Marti has offered. 


T. K. Cueyne, 
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AUS EINEM ANONYMEN ARABISCHEN 
HIOBKOMMENTAR. 


Der in Neubauers Cataloge der Handschriften der 
Bodleiana als No. 125 bezeichnete Kodex (Hunt. 511) ist 
zuerst durch Ewald in seinen Mittheilungen iiber “das Buch 
Hiob nach Saadia, B. Geqatilia und einem Ungenannten ” 
ausgiebig beniitzt worden’. Ich selbst habe auf Grund einer 
Abschrift des friihe verstorbenen Sal. Fuchs das durch 
den genannten Kodex aus Saadjas Ubersetzung und Erkla- 
rung dargebotene Material fiir meine Ausgabe? vollstandig 
beniitzt und damit die Ausgabe J. Cohn’s® erginzt: Was 
der Kodex aus der Ubersetzung und dem Kommentare 
Moses Ibn Gikatilla’s enthalt, habe ich auf Grund der- 
selben Abschrift behufs Verdffentlichung im Harkavy- 
Jubelwerke* zusammengestellt. Von dem Ungenannten, 
der bei einzelnen Versen zu den genannten zwei alten 
Kommentatoren hinzutritt, riihrt ohne Zweifel ein langerer 
Excurs zu 1, 6 her, der bisher meines Wissens noch 
nirgends bekannt gemacht wurde, der aber wegen der in 
ihm ausgesprochenen Ansicht iiber den “Satan” des Hiob- 
buches verdient, an die Offentlichkeit gezogen zu werden. 
Der Excurs ist mit den Worten eingeleitet: “Von ihrer 
(scil. der Erklarer) Einem iiber diesen Gegenstand.” Der 
arabische Text, der unten abgedruckt ist, sei hier vollin- 
haltlich iibersetzt. 


1 Ewald und Dukes, Beitrdge zur Geschichte der dltesten Auslegung u. s. w. 
(Stuttgart, 1844), I, 75 ff. 

2 Guvres complites de R. Saadia, vol. V (Paris, 1899). 

® Das Buch Hiob (Altona, 1889). 

* Unter der Presse. 
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“Dann erzaihlt er — der Verfasser — dass die Leute 
einen Ort hatten, an dem sie sich zu versammeln pflegten, 
und einen Versammlungstag, wie es ein Feiertag und ein 
heiliger Tag ist. Denn es heisst: ov ‘4! und nicht: 
Es war an irgend einem Tage, was irgend ein beliebiger 
Tag gewesen ware. Indem der Verfasser von einem 
Tage spricht, zeigt er, dass es sich um eine irdische, nicht 
um eine himmlische Begebenheit handelt; denn nur die 
Erdbewohner wissen von Tag und Nacht, vermédge der 
durch die beiden Leuchten — Sonne und Mond -— und 
die Sterne bewirkten Gliederung der Zeit. ovn ™ bedeutet 
also: sie hatten einen Tag der Feier und der Versammlung, 
an dem sich die Schiiler Gottes, er sei gepriesen und 
verherrlicht, versammelien, um sich vor den Herrn hinzu- 
stellen. 93 bedeutet némlich Schiiler, wie in D’x'23n 327; 
ebenso sind es hier diejenigen, die die Wege des Herrn, 


d. h. die Wege seiner Gebote lernen. Wir finden wirklich 
diesen Ausdruck® iiberall so angewendet, dass er den 
Auserlesenen und die Auserlesenen anzeigt ; so wie Moses, 
Friede iiber ihn, sagt *: Sohne seid ihr dem Ewigen, euerem 
Gott >; und ebenso®: Mein erstgeborener Sohn ist Israel’. 
Der Sinn des Ausdruckes ist: So wie der Vater dem Sohne 
in allen Dingen® voran ist, so ist der Herr seinen An- 


‘ Auch nach dem Targum bedeutet orn einen bestimmten Tag, und 
zwar den Neujahrstag, als Tag des géttlichen Gerichtes. 

2 II Kon. ii. 3 und sonst. Auch Abulwalid, Art. 22 (Kildb-al-asiil, p. 98, 
Z. 34), tibersetzt den Ausdruck mit waoxdx Voxdn. 

3’ Namlich den Ausdruck : Gottes Sdhne. - * Deut. xiv. 1. 


- z 

5 Hier lautet die arabische Ubersetzung : ai) el Us! Saadja hat : 
Tox wor ono. So tibersetzt Saadja auch o-7mbxn *:2 in Hiob i. 6; ebenso 
Abulwalid (ib., Z. 33). Jehuda Ibn Tibbon giebt das (c°mw7 ’b, p. 68, 
Z. 18) mit ONT ‘ox wieder. Im Kitdb-al-ugil, Art. Thx (p. 49, Z. 14) ist 
scheinbar Hiob i. 6 zu Gen. vi. 2 gestellt. Aber im orww7 ’d (p. 32, Z. 18) 
steht richtig wa statt wm, also Gen. vi. 4. 

6 Exod. iv. 22. 

7 29 ist mit , gol iibersetzt. Mit zx5 iibersetzt Saadja mb, Exod. 
xix. 5, ebenso Abulwalid, Art. ‘2c. 

* Wortlich : in den Dingen des Voranseins (des Ranges). 
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hangern voran. Ebenso heisst es': Ich hatte gesagt: ihr 
seid Engel, Séhne des Héchsten, ihr allesammt!?” 

“Es kamen die Sdhne Gottes, die Anhinger Gottes ° 
vor ihn, und es geschah, dass Hiob unter ihnen erwahnt 
wurde, aber auf Gegnerschaft traf, so wie es heisst*: die 
Gegnerschaft® war in ihrer Mitte® Gemeint ist die 
Gegnerschaft Hiobs, und der Mann hat keine andere 
Gegnerschaft, als sich selbst’. Was zu wissen nothig ist, 
das ist der Umstand, dass der Ausdruck /{d¥ nicht iiber 
den Begriff der Gegnerschaft hinausgeht, so wie es in der 
Erzihlung von Isaak gesagt ist*: Er nannte den Brunnen 
Gegnerschaft, weil ihm die Philister Gegnerschaft erwiesen 
hatten. Ferner wie David sagt®: Sie feinden mich an, 
dafiir dass ich Gutem nachstrebte’.— Der Gegner des 
Menschen und sein Widersacher, das ist die Schlechtigkeit 
seines Handelns und sein Leugnen ?!, so wie gesagt ist !*: 
Mein Leugnen erhob sich gegen mich und antwortete und 


zeugte gegen mich mir in’s Angesicht 1°. Und Jesaja, Friede 
iiber ihn, sagte 1*: Und unsere Siinden zeugten gegen uns !.” 


1 Ps, Ixxxii. 6. ~~ ae 

2 Die Ubersetzung lautet: as us e L (b. @SWe) w Mel el wale GI. 
}™v 1221 ist also als Vocativ verstanden. 

3 all “Us! S. oben. 

* Eigentlich : ‘‘sowie du sagst,’’ entsprechend der Citierungsformel des 
Midrasch 1x nxt 709. 

. skall, nomen actionis zu lc, mit dessen Participium Saadja hier 
jown tibersetzt (ave tx). . 

* Wiedergabe der Worte: D21n] jOWT D2 NI. 

T guns VI tel) slic Vy. Das scheint eine Sentenz zu sein. 

* Gen. xxvi. 21. 220 iibersetzt unser Autor mit sks, Saadja hat nxt 
wR. 

® Ps, xxxviii. 21. 

© Die arabische Ubersetzung ist nicht gegeben. 

11 Gemeint ist das Leugnen Gottes und seiner Gerechtigkeit. 


33 Hiob xvi. 8. 
er . «:¢ 2 --\% z 
= ut) Ss is ae ome) wlel, say's ($29me. Saadja hat ebenfalls 
yn) fiir wn. 
M Jesaja lix. 12. 


% Lule whe Ublk>. Genau so Saadja. 
VOL. XX, D 
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“Ich will dir nun sagen, was hier unter Zeugniss zu 
verstehen ist. Denn das Zeugniss bedeutet hier nicht ein 
kérperliches Reden, sondern die Thatsache, dass die Strafe 
den Siinder trifft, so wie Moses, Friede iiber ihn, sagt?: 
Ich rufe den Himmel und die Erde zu Zeugen an. Nicht 
dass diese beiden reden, sondern dass, wenn die Israeliten 
das gottliche Gebot iibertraten, der Himmel und die Erde 
ihnen die Segnungen entzogen: der Himmel die Erhérung 
des Gebetes behinderte und die Erde ihr Gras und ihre 
Gewiichse verdoren liess, und das war dann ihr Zeugniss. 
Ebenso ist auch hier? die Thatsache, dass die Strafe den 
Widerspenstigen und den zur Priifung Heimgesuchten ° 
trifft, so verstanden, dass sein Missgeschick gegen ihn Zeug- 
niss ablegt 4.” 

“Nimm den Gedanken, den ich andeute, zur Kenntniss 
und verk6rperliche nicht das Wort Gottes, denn es ist ein 
hocherhabenes, in Weisheit gesprochenes Wort.” 

“Was nun den folgenden Satz betrifft: Der Satan ant- 
wortete u. s. w.5, so ist das ebenso zu verstehen, wie wenn 
es von der Weisheit heisst: Der Ewige hat mich besessen 
am Anfange seines Weges ...°® So wie diese Aussagen 
den Anschein haben, als ob die Weisheit es wire, die zu 
den Menschen spricht, obwohl sie ihrem Wesen nach nicht 
redebegabt ist, sondern der biblische Autor’? in ihrem 


& 
1 Deut. xxx. 19. Mit fiponbx (viell. = ULM, Frage, Gegenstand der 
Eroérterung) ist hier der die Mahnrede Moses’ enthaltene Abschnitt Deut. 


xxix und xxx bezeichnet. 
2 Namlich in Jes. lix. 12 und Hiob xvi. 8. 


 ysiedl, di Hiob, _ 

‘ Der arabische Text » wl» Pewee) dels N31 scheint so verstanden 
werden zu miissen. 

5 Hiob i. 7. ‘ 

6 Prov. viii. 22. Hier folgen dann noch die anderen der Weisheit in 
den Mund gelegten Verse, ib. Verse, 23, 24, 30; ferner Verse 15, 16. Dann 
die abkiirzende Forme! : ass! 5L 9 cig. ‘und die tibrige Erzahlung.” 

, ssl, eig. der Fromme (Singular des oben in Anmerkung ... erwihnten 
Plurals). Das Wort wird auch von den Gaonen Saadja und Samuel 
b. Chofei zur Bezeichnung des biblischen Schriftstellers angewendet 
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Namen redet, ebenso verhalt es sich mit dieser Aussage’. 
Und wie wenn Jemand sagt: so und so sagt die heilige Schrift, 
dieses nicht heisst, dass die heilige Schrift redet, sondern 
vielmehr der das sagt im Namen der heiligen Schrift 
redet: ebenso ist es der Prophet, der tiber die Wirkung 
der Siinde im Siinder berichtet, d. h. nachdem er sie er- 
griindet hat und sich ergiebt, dass des Sitinders Handlungen 
es sind, die reden und gegen ihn beweisen, sowie es an- 
gegeben ist, dass die Gegnerschaft? antwortete und vor 
Gott sagte: Ich komme vom Umbherstreifen und Umher- 
wandeln auf der Erde*. Der Sinn ist: Ich gehére zum 
Zustande der Erdbewohner*. Dies beweist, dass die Leute 
jener Zeit Siinder waren und Hiob zu ihnen gehorte, wenn 
auch die Einheit Gottes bekennend.”’ 


Unser Anonymus folgt Saadja darin, dass er die An- 
klagescene im ersten Kapitel des Prologes sich auf der 
Erde unter Menschen abspielen lasst; aber waihrend Saadja 


im “Satan” einen menschlichen Gegner, einen Widersacher 
Hiobs erblickt, findet der Anonymus mit dem Worte “Satan” 
die Siindhaftigkeit des Menschen, seinen inneren Feind 
bezeichnet. Diese Auffassung beriihrt sich mit der Moses 
Maimuni’s, der in der Deutung des Prologes® den Satan 
fiir eine Allegorie der sublunaren Materie, der Quelle der 
irdischen Ubel erklirt und auf den bekannten Ausspruch 
Simon b. Lakisch’s* hinweist, wonach Satan, bdser Trick 
und Tod aequivalent seien’. Wahrend aber Maimuni 
den ganzen Prolog allegorisch erklart und in den “Sdéhnen 
(s. mein: Aus der Schriflerklérung des Abulwalid, S. 58, Anm. 1). Hier ist 
der Verfasser des Buches der Spriiche gemeint. 
1 Nimlich tiber das Reden des ‘‘Satan” in Hiob i. 7. 


2 Statt t»xyoox muss im Sinne der Auffassung unseres Autors gelesen 
werden Torx. S. oben. ae 

= eM od Cledl, Wigbll Uy E051 ol. Saadja: xin vp Aree pO 
MD Probar Wade. 

‘ Die Siindhaftigkeit, die als Gegnerschaft Hiobs spricht, ist tiberall zu 
finden. 

° More, III, 22. ® Baba Bathra, 16 b. 

7S. mein: Die Bibelexegese Moses Maimuni’s, S. 127. 

D2 
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Gottes” die geistigen Wesen der héhern Welt erblickt, 
steht unser Autor, trotz seiner Abweichung von Saadja in 
der Auffassung des “Satan,” auf dem Boden des Saad- 
ja’schen Rationalismus und erklirt es als Hauptzweck 
seiner Auffassung, vom Gottesworte die Verkérperlichung 
fernzuhalten. 


Aus dem Hiobkommentare, dem das vorstehende Frag- 
ment angehort, glaube ich ein weiteres Stiick in einem 
andern Oxforder Fragmente entdeckt zu haben. Das- 
selbe findet sich auf zwei Blattern des Cod. 2760 (Fol. 8 
und 9g) und wird im Kataloge! als “Fragment einer 
arabischen Einleitung zu Hiob” bezeichnet. Hier mége 
die Ubersetzung dieses nach mehr als einer Seite interes- 
santen Fragmentes folgen ; das arabische Original ist unten 
nach dem ersten Fragmente abgedruckt. 

[Die ersten zwei Zeilen des Fragmentes sind in der 
Abschrift unverstandlich. Ich beginne die Ubersetzung 
mit der dritten Zeile.] 

[8a]... die Menschen in den Missgeschicken, die sie 
von Seiten ihrer Seele betreffen: in ihren bésen und 
schlechten Handlungen, was dann die zu ihnen gehérige 
und gegen sie sich wendende Gegnerschaft?, das heisst 
der “Satan” ist. Nicht dass Gott, sein Lob ist erhaben, 
einen Satan erschaffen und dass dieser ihn gegen die Men- 
schen aufgereizt habe, um sie zu verderben: Gottes Lob 
ist tiber eine solche Vorstellung erhaben. Vielmehr dass 
jede schlechte und bise Handlung eines jeden Menschen 
ein zu ihm gehédrender und gegen ihn sich wendender 
Satan ist. 

Man muss wissen, dass dieses Buch? auf die Menschen 4 


‘ Neubauer und Cowley, Catalogue... (Oxford, 1906), Col. 176. Die 
Abschrift des Fragmentes verdanke ich Herrn Isaac Last. 

2 aN2yr (s. S. 35, Anm, 2). Im Fragmente ist die Schreibung des » bei 
kurzem Vocale auch sonst hiufig. 

* Das Buch Hiob. 

* coarie Soe, dasselbe was foxvx bmx im anderen Fragmente (Z. 4 
und 34). 
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iiberhaupt und nicht auf Hiob allein sich bezieht, ferner 
dass aus ihm sich eine Erklarung ergiebt fiir manches, 
was in der heiligen Schrift? sich findet und aus der betref- 
fenden Stelle selbst nicht verstanden werden kann. 

So z. B. was im Buche Jecheskel gesagt ist*, dass 
wenn irgend ein Gerechter, Frommer, Rechtschaffener sich 
abkehrt von seiner Gerechtigkeit*, Froémmigkeit und 
Rechtschaffenheit und etwas Ungerechtes, Schlechtes, 
Boses begeht, ihm am Tage seiner Ungerechtigkeit seine — 
ehemalige — Frémmigkeit nicht angerechnet wird, so dass 
ihm jene um dieser willen verziehen wiirde. Das ist 
keineswegs der Fall. Vielmehr wird ihm Vergeltung zu 
Theil fiir seine Frémmigkeit, die keine immerwahrende, 
d. h. keine so feste war, dass es keine Abkehr von ihr gab. 
Wenn ein solcher Mensch nicht unglaubig ist, so wird 
ihm die Frémmigkeit mit irdischer, sichtbarer Vergeltung 
vergolten, indem ihm Lohn gewahrt wird. Ist es aber 
ein Unglaubiger, der kein Begehren mehr nach dem hegt, 
was sich friiher in seiner Ubung der Frommigkeit kundgab, 
so ist dieses ganz von ihm hinweggewalzt worden‘. Wenn 
aber® ein Mensch eine Zeit lang das Bose und Schlechte geiibt 
hat und dann bereut und umkehrt und Frémmigkeit iibt, 
die fortan immerwiahrend ist, so dass er sich von ihr sicher 
nicht mehr abkebrt, so gebiihrt ihm als Vergeltung immer- 
wabrender Lobn. Es ist jedoch unumgianglich, dass jenes 
von ihm geiibte Bése ® durch eine sichtbare Strafe geahndet 
werde. 

Der Beweis hiefiir ergiebt sich auch aus dem, was in 
der Thora gesagt ist?: “Erkenne, dass der Ewige, dein 


1 anno bedeutet hier die ganze heilige Schrift. S. mein: Aus der 
Schrifterklérung des Abulwalid, S. 56. 

2 Ez. xviii. 14. 

S ampz ist das mit arabischem Possessivsuffixe verbundene hebr. 
Abstractum zum hebr. Adj. pt. 


‘us os € joe Js. Sher EP = gyi & Lisin al-‘Arab, IIT, 56, 
Z. 14. ? 

® Ez, xviii. 27. 

* Das Substantiv nach 71 ist nicht leserlich. 7 Deut. vii. 9. 
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Gott, der zuverlissige Gott ist, der den Bund und die 
Gnade denen bewahrt, die ihn lieben und seine Gebote 
halten bis in tausend Geschlechter.” Das geht auf die 
Leute des immerwahrenden Thuns!, denen immerwahrender 
Lohn gebiihrt. Was dann folgt?: “und der seinen Hassern 
in’s Angesicht vergilt, um sie zu vernichten, nicht séumt 
er seinem Hasser, in’s Angesicht vergilt er ihm” — so 
geht das auf die Leute des nicht immerwahrenden Thuns % 
... Nach Massgabe seines Thuns, sei es Frommigkeit oder 
Frevelhaftigkeit, wird ihm Vergeltung zu Theil, indem 
ihm mit sichtbarem Lohn oder mit sichtbarer Strafe ver- 
golten wird. 

[8b] Dieses Buch ist also eine Wurzel fir alles, was 
sich bei den Propheten an Ausserungen findet iiber die 
vielen Arten des Aufhérens der géttlichen Wohlthaten, wie 
da sind: Untergang des Leibes, Wandel des Zustandes von 
Fiille in Noth, von Ansehen in Erniedrigung und derglei- 
chen, Bedriickungen und Verluste, wie sich das geschrie- 
ben findet in der Thora, im Buche Jirmeja und im Buche 
Jecheskel, im Buche der Zw6]f* und in der ganzen heiligen 
Schrift ®, den vierundzwanzig Biichern®: Alle diese Gegen- 
stiinde sind dargelegt in dieser Erzihlung’, und aus ihr 
ergiebt sich deren Erklarung, und sie ist die Wurzel, denn 
dieses Buch handelt von ihnen in seinem Anfange, seiner 
Mitte und seinem Ende. 

Wir haben bereits den Sinn des “Satan” erlautert, und 


! D.h. solche, deren Ubung des Guten niemals durch eine Abkehr zum 
Bésen unterbrochen wird. 

2 Deut. vii. 10. Vgl. Ibn Esra's Commentar zu diesem Verse. Die 

ort anonym angefiihrte Meinung scheint die Bachja Ibn Pakuda’s zu 
sein. S. Herzenspflichten, IV, 7. Im Commentar zum Deuteronomium 
(xxxii. 39) citiert Ibn Esra Bachja auch ausdriicklich. S. mein: Die 
Bibelexegese der jiidischen Religi hilosophen des Mittelalters, S. 77, Anm. 1. 


3 Hier folgen einige unleserliche Worte. 
‘ mr nn statt wy “In. 


’ OSI Csr dy (s.S. 38, Anm. 1). 
6 \ ou 45. 
7 Im Inhalte des Hiobbuches. 
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diese Erlauterung ist annehmbar, nicht unwahrscheinlich fiir 
den, der Verstand hat. Wir haben auch die Tendenz dieses 
Sinnes und den Bericht iiber das Thun des “Satan” 
erliutert, mit der Hilfe Gottes. Wir wollen nun die Erzih- 
lung von Hiob darlegen. Und zwar ist es zunichst nothig, 
dass wir hierin die Erkenntniss dessen anstreben, was uns 
das Buch des Herrn', erhaben ist sein Preis, lehrt und 
dass wir nicht siindigen gegen die Thaten des Herrn? in 
dem, was er iiber seine Diener, die Frommen unter ihnen, 
kommen lasst, und in Anderem. Denn es giebt nicht Einen 
unter den Menschen, der mit den verschiedenen Arten der 
Missgeschicke heimgesucht werde, ohne dass er das wegen 
irgend eines, in ihm selbst liegenden Grundes verdient 
hatte. Diese Betrachtung fihrt uns sogar auf den Fall 
Elija’s, als ihm die Offenbarung wurde’, er mdége seine 
Lenden schiirzen *, damit er vor Achab, dem Konige Israels 
einherlaufe ; und dabei war Elija Elija und Achab Achab?: 
Ferner der Prophet, der von Jehuda kam® und iiber 
Jarobeam prophezeite’ seinem Auftrage gemiiss und in 
Vollziehung seiner Sendung. Als ihm dann Jarobeam 
sagte®: Flehe doch zum Ewigen deinem Gotte, flehte der 
Prophet und sofort wurde die Hand Jarobeams wieder 
hergestellt °. 


7 


: rays) AS, Damit kann die ganze heilige Schrift gemeint sein. 

2 Durch ihre unrichtige und Gottes Gerechtigkeit bezweifelnde Beur- 
theilung. 

21 Kon. xviii. 46. Se aon ‘nm 1M ist mit wl 4 -s iibersetzt. Vgl. 


Abulwalid, Art. » sane -al-ugtil, 274. 30: ‘1 1 bed. aah. 


* pin Dow ist mit Wo dyin Fede) wiedergegeben, was eigentlich bedeutet : 
den Lendenschurz in die af ziehen. 

5 Elija bedeutet den héchsten Grad der Frémmigkeit, Achab den 
tiefsten Grad der Frevelhaftigkeit, und dennoch musste auf Gottes 
Geheiss sich Elija vor Achab so sehr demiitigen. Das kann nach der 
Meinung des Verfassers nur als Strafe fir irgend eine Verschuldung 
Elija’s verstanden werden. 

® I Kon. xiii. 1. 7 o:n8 = st. 8 I Kon. xiii. 6. 


® pyay PS) Jain ea) esl deal, PN} sl laa ) ives Auch 


Saadja iibersetzt pn me ++ * $m Exod. xxxii. 11, mit Some. 
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[Die letzten Zeilen von fol. 8b sind zum Theile unleser- 
lich ; es scheint aber auch irgend eine Liicke angenommen 
werden zu miissen. Aus dem Inhalte dieser Zeilen ist nur 
der citierte Psalmvers xevii. 10 nebst seiner arabischen 
Ubersetzung! deutlich zu entnehmen. Die nichste Seite, 
fol. 9 a, beginnt inmitten einer auf die Erzadhlung in 
Richter xx sich beziehende Erérterung. | 

[9a]... wenn der Herr einen Rechtsanspruch gegen sie 
hatte, sie zu tédten?, so durfte den Rechtsanspruch des 
Herrn nicht ein Solcher vollziehen, gegen den von Seiten 
des Herrn ebenfalls ein Rechtsanspruch vorhanden war °. 
So wurde denn das Volk zuerst von denen gereinigt, die 
sich in seiner eignen Mitte befanden und gegen die der 
Herr einen Rechtsanspruch hatte ; und in jenen drei Nieder- 
lagen * wurden nur solche getédtet, die es verdienten. 

Wir wissen dies aus der Erzahlung tiber Baal Peor’®, 
jene Plage*®, von der die h. Schrift sagt’: Israel schloss 
sich dem Baal Peor an und es entbrannte der Zorn des 
Herrn gegen Israel*. Die h. Schrift belehrt uns dariiber, 
wie dies geschah und aus welcher Ursache es sich ereig- 


1 oy [1] sia! bail ol oe esl los past pl all = b 

ad usnilbl pani &. ovw ist mit dem aramiischen und dem 
arabischen Aequivalente wiedergegeben. 

2? Gemeint sind die Benjaminiten, die eine todeswiirdige Schuld auf 
sich geladen hatten und dadurch dem gittlichen Urtheil verfallen waren. 
Als Vollzieher dieses Urtheils zogen die tibrigen Stimme gegen sie aus. 

5 Gemeint sind die ebenfalls mit Todesschuld Beladenen unter den 
tibrigen Stammen. 

* Nach Richter xx. 21, 25 und 31 (39) fielen im Kampfe gegen Benjamin 
von den iibrigen Stémmen zuerst 22,000, dann 18,000 und zuletzt gegen 
30 Mann, zusammen 40,030. 

5 Num. xxv. 1 ff. 

® Zum hebr. 75225x setzt der Verfasser noch das arab. Aequivalent 
istoll hinzu. Saadja iibersetzt np mit *by, jedoch Num. xiv. 37 mit 

lao, Exod. ix. 14 der Plural mit whit, Abulwalid giebt weder fiir das 
Verbum »22 noch fiir das Substantiv ein arabisches Aequivalent an. 

7 Num. xxv. 3. 

* Die arabische Ubersetzung der zweiten Vershilfte -lautet : Jacl, 
oer 3d Syl] dé, Saadja hat: ory nib 282 Tom. 
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nete; ferner tiber die Sache Zimri’s, des Sohnes Salu’s!, 
aus der das hervorging, was Pinchas that, bis er den Zorn 
vom Volke abwendete, wie es geschrieben ist *. 

Es kénnte Jemand sagen, dass die Plage den Gesunden 
und den Kranken®* betraf. Aber nachdem die h. Schrift, 
wo sie im Deuteronomium * es darlegt, sagte: Eure Augen 
sind es die sahen, was der Herr in Baal Peor gethan, dass 
jeden Mann, der dem Peor nachging, der Herr aus euerer 
Mitte ausrottete, belehrt sie uns damit, dass nur der durch 
Abfall und Widerspenstigkeit Kranke von der Plage 
betroffen wurde. 

So waren auch die 40,030° von denen, gegen die der 
Herr einen Rechtsanspruch hatte: nachdem diese durch 
die Ursache, die sich aus der Sache jenes Kebsweibes ® 
ergeben hatte, umkamen, vollzogen den Rechtsanspruch 
des Herrn diejenigen, gegen die der Herr nicht den Rechts- 
anspruch, sie zu tiddten, hatte’. Auch vom Stamme 
Benjamin blieben nur die Gesunden®, an die der Herr 
keinen Rechtsanspruch hatte, sie zu tédten. 

Wir lernen auch, wie sich die Sache verhalt, von den 


1 Num. xxv. 6 und 14. 2 Ib., Verse 8 und 11. 

8 came) ($y im tbertragenen Sinne so viel als ‘‘schuldlos” und 
«* schuldig.’’ 

* Deut. iv. 3. Dem Namen des Deuteronomiums (an mv») ist erkla- 
rend die andere Bezeichnung desselben (0272 5x) HD) beigegeben. Die 


Ubersetzung lautet : eel & SJ Joe sl UI i Hb Sancel J ot 
wyy oa by Glan a Q. Ml) wd IF SI ails ysl cea ora Pe: 
Chany yo Cad GI saat \eld!. Merkwiirdig ist die Wiedergabe von 
DX mit UL da sonst diese Accusativpartikel nur in Verbindung mit den 
Personalsuffixen vorkommt. Unser Autor verwendet sie als Aequivalent 
von hebr. M&, aram, ™. Neu ist auch die Ubersetzung von we mit einem 
Ausdrucke der aus der Arabisierung des hebriischen vp ( 34) und oD) 
(Sklave ?) zusammengesetzt ist. 5 S. 40, Anm. 4. 

i: ol = wip, Richter xix. 2. Uher die Anwendung dieses arabischen 
Wortes als Aequivalente von wx) s. Abulwalid, Kitdb-al-u,al, 595, 18 ff. 
(Sefer Haschoraschim, S. 410). Saadja iibersetzt ‘o mit dal. 


* Namlich die tibrigen Mitglieder des israelitischen Heeres. 
* §. 40, Anm. 2. 
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Zwolftausend, die gegen Midjan geschickt wurden !, damit 
sie an den Midjaniten Rache nehmen fir das, was sie 
Israel anthaten in Folge des Rathes, den Bileam andeu- 
tete*. Sie waren demiitig®, fromm, gerecht und gottes- 
fiirchtig *, so dass ihnen Sieg und Unversehrtheit gewahrt 
wurde, und sie eroberten und machten Beute, und es kam 
so, wie es die h. Schrift berichtet. Betrachte, was sie 
thaten: sie nahmen den Frauen, wie die h. Schrift erzahlt, 
die Schmucksachen, die sie auf sich hatten, [9 b] vom 
Leibe weg, wie es heisst®: Sie sagten zu Moses, Deine 
Diener musterten die Haupter der Kriegsleute, die mit uns 
waren, und siehe, nicht einer von uns wird vermisst ®. 
Betrachte ferner, gegen wieviel Tausende Menschen sie 
ausgezogen waren, und wieviele sie tédteten. Dies geschah, 
weil sie fromm, gut und gottesfiirchtig waren, weshalb 
Gott ihnen Sieg verlieh und ihnen beistand. Da sagten 
sie’: Wir bringen Dir als Opfer des Ewigen... Die 
Anfiihrer, das sind die Vorgesetzten, die gesetat sind iiber 
die Tausende des Heeres, die Haupter der Tausende und 
die Haupter der Hunderte’ sagten: Wir méchten dar- 
bringen, was wir dort gefunden haben, als Opfer dem Herrn, 
was jedermann von uns gefunden an goldenen Gegen- 
stinden®, und zwar um Siihne zu erlangen fiir unsere 


1 Num. xxxi. 
2? Num. xxiv. 14; dazu Sanhedrin, 105b; Raschi und Ibn Esra z. St. 


3 Eig. “schwach” (lis). 

* Lol, st. Lol wie es unten (96, Z. 4), heisst. 5 Num. xxxi. 49. 

© Die Ubersetzung lautet : 6)! dagsl Jle, wy) BI slam ORS ol 
dol Le sis Y lly lyvol (é: Beachtenswert ist die Ubersetzung von 
TNT Ne? mit Cy, Jom; Saadja hat alee e- Auch hier ist nx mit 
Lt tibersetzt, s. S. 41, Anm. 4. ms 

- a . ws 

* 6sp9 HI Gey Utell ig Le ASM IG po obplll *Dylay 
rS) yell. Es ist die paraphrastische Ubersetzung von Vers 48. soy= 1) 5) 
bei Saadja. 

® Hier folgt die Aufzahlung der in Vers 50 genannten weiblichen Schmuck- 
gegenstinde, und zwar zum Theile mit den durch Saadja verwendeten 
Vokabeln : Unser Autor giebt auch das hebr. Wort nebst der Ubersetzung. 
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Seelen vor dem Herrn. Sie meinten damit: Wenn wir 
auch schuldlos sind hinsichtlich der That, so sind wir doch 
nicht schuldlos hinsichtlich des Beriihrens, des Anblickens 
und des Denkens, deren wir schuldig wurden, als wir diese 
Gegenstiinde ihnen wegnahmen. Wir wollen nicht, dass 
diese bei uns zum eigenen Gebrauche verbleiben und wir uns 
dadurch erinnern wiirden an jenes Anblicken und jenes 
Beriihren und das bése und siindhafte Denken in uns rege 
wiirde?.... Und wenn der Herr uns gnadig ist und 
uns nicht abweist, so dass wir diese Gegenstainde bei uns 
behalten miissten und sie uns zum Anstosse wiirden, so 
bediirfen wir ihrer durchaus nicht, vielmehr bringen wir 
sie dem Herrn dar, damit wir dadurch Siihne erlangen fiir 
unsere Seelen *. In diesen dargebrachten Gegenstanden 
liegt auch die Bedeutung, dass sie zur Warnung und Be- 
lehrung dienen fiir die nach ihnen Kommenden, damit 
diese in ihren Wegen wandeln und begehren, was jene 
begehrt und meiden, was jene gemieden haben, damit 
ihnen Unversehrtheit gewahrt werde, wie sie jenen gewahrt 
ward und sie den Sieg geniessen, wie jene ihn genossen. So 
wurde denn ‘dies zum Beispiele und zur Warnung und 
Belehrung fiir ihre Kinder, die nach ihnen kommen, damit 
sie daran sich ein Beispiel nehmen und sich belehren lassen 
und Erkenntnis gewinnen: wer es begreift und danach 
handelt, erlangt Heil und Rettung; wer sich hingegen 
daran nicht kehrt, sich nicht warnen lisst, sich kein Bei- 
spiel nimmt und sich nicht belehren lasst, der ist der 


(1) Tren; prod eer (?); Saadja » (grosses Armband), ebenso Abul- 
walid. (2) ox: aly und 27707 (pers. tintwd, arab. go>, kleines 
Armband) ; Saadja lps, ebenso Abulwalid. (3) nvzo: 4,3 dilo (tiir- 
kischer Ring); Saadja do, Unser Autor hat noch ein weiteres Wort : 
292 (wohl aus (jo, Ring). (4) yay: bys (Ohrgeliinge) ; Saadja 
‘79 (?); Abulwalid ibys. (5) wr : elim (Ziergiirtel); Saadja, Abulwalid 
ebenso. 

? Die hier folgenden sieben Worter verstehe ich nicht. 

? Vgl. Raschi und Tobija b. Eliezer zu Num. xxxi. 50. 
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Ungliickliche und Betroffene, und ihm ergeht es, wie jenen 
40,030 und wie dem Stamme Benjamin... 


Die beiden Fragmente gehdren offenbar einem und dem- 
selben Hiobkommentar an, was nicht nur aus der Erklarung 
fiir “Satan,” sondern auch aus Einzelheiten im Ausdrucke 
ersichtlich ist. Besonders charakteristisch ist die Durch- 
fihrung des Gedankens, dass in solchen Fiillen, wo aus 
der Gesammtheit des Volkes ein Theil durch Gottes Fiigung 
hinweggerafft wird, davon nur solche betroffen werden, 
die durch ihre eigene Schuld dem géttlichen Urteil ver- 
fallen sind. Der Fall Hiob gilt dem Verfasser des Com- 
mentars als Musterbeispiel fiir alle Falle, in denen einzelne 
Fromme verborgene Schuld durch scheinbar der Gerechtig- 
keit Gottes widersprechende Leiden biissen. — Auf sprach- 
liche Einzelheiten habe ich bereits in den Anmerkungen ! 
aufmerksam gemacht. Interessant sind die Specimina 
wortlicher von Saadja abweichender Bibeliibersetzung. 
Uber die Zeit, in welcher dieser Hiobkommentar entstanden 
sein mag, gestatte ich mir keine Vermuthung. 


W. BACcHER. 


1S. oben Statt 622 oy (vor) schreibt unser Autor in einem Worte 
13. 
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TEXTE. 


A. Zu Hiob i. 6-7 (Aus MS. Bodl., No. 125). 


py mp pyonir yor orpdd pea pe ade of Sep sayods: sein *p pasyaby 
1 PI" oY ANT pear Sypy ody ova em pd DIP om ty SAD yin 
ndy sods Wed Ameo xd Aine ASp xndee ov Apa S41 orends px 
sy py meayor .aoensder pavsbse Sana fxd pode Sra sender Sddx 
ron vay Sab osm aaymndd Si) fy adds soxdn yoni ond yea yoinr 5 
soa) ay pro yee Sabs pro podpnnds: san 42 own 2 San 
‘obs ‘y awn Sips Panddyn pede vy Son yor bop Adadde mtn eet nie 
meoynr ‘nges Sew mya a “or SS ono sede ponds “nd one 03 
aw dis Sy ands pipn wis pSpnds ssa 155 ands pipn xno js 
sy qudow oma ndp sae nods pedy say ome ods tm un Ip “D1 10 
soy ays pay pando weds onder oa war, 0055 Syyds va 
ssoyds sys nnd) a TNayds px Sipn Nos Seay md sip oAy2 
pd yow fed pe odyn je ad) Bop mops xd dd say xdv ard 
iS TNOY NTDDNI MIDL AO’ NIP pny’ Ap a “pa TNayds jo 295 
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nasnby an sabe 74> may ponads Depdse 1 woSer por armada je xb | 

snd on mdNpyND may pmp xO NT moe oy oyxyder posydss yp py | 
mbox oy pa Depry asix caxyods fx as7 apo ody nnn pean | 

py yo Sx maoyo poydse wp asmtdey gods yo nbapy six | 

prod ays yxay Ansy wo cyyds Tb9 Sa ie voy Soy ponds: Sax 

pymndsa | 


B. Aus der Einleitung zu einem Hiobcommentare (Aus MS. 
Bodl., No. 2760). 


. . . . . . e . 


. . . . 


pndxyas ‘p onpays bap yo on3 Sin nds aeynds po taydy © 
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Fol. 8b. 
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Fol. 9 b. 
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THE JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW 


JEWISH MYSTICS—AN APPRECIATION. 


Ir is to be hoped that the time has passed when the 
term “Jewish Cabbala” suggested the notion of a store- 
house of magic, black art, and witchcraft. It is no longer 
assumed by anybody to be a secret art of star-gazing, 
prognosticating, horoscoping, and soothsaying. Even such 
as have given only slight attention to the matter must 
have learned that there are many points of view from 
which the Cabbala may be considered, and that it may 
possibly have an interesting side even for the uninitiated. 

It would be impossible to give even a cursory sketch 
of the Cabbala without diving down deeply into the 
intricacies of abstruse systems, without touching upon 
questions which require the most minute care of the 
specialist. A history of the Cabbala and its systems, 
of its various manifestations, applications, and influence, 
however exhaustively treated in detail, would, at most, 
elucidate one side of the question only. Another aspect 
would have to be investigated which would command 
a much higher interest. The purely human question would 
have to be entered into, and an attempt made to under- 
stand the workings of the intellect and the emotions, the 
interaction of religious thought and religious feeling, the 
wonderment at that which surpasses human intelligence 
and the craving to grasp its import, ethical principles and 
yearnings of the heart, which one and all are instrumental 
in calling forth the manifestations of man’s mystical 
instincts. 

But apart from such encyclopaedic consideration of the 
subject, there are certain points which well bear to be 
dealt with exoterically. There are, on the very fringe of 
the subject, two questions capable of being investigated, 
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without the necessity of entering upon abstruse reasoning 
and obscure details. There is, first, the question whether 
the term “The Rise of the Cabbala,” frequently used in 
Jewish literature to denote the period commencing with 
the twelfth century, is not somewhat ill-chosen; and, 
secondly, whether the judgment passed on the mediaeval 
Cabbalists by several Jewish writers on Jewish history 
is not altogether erroneous. 

Regarding the first point—the so-called rise of the 
Cabbala about the twelfth century—it must be said that 
it is no longer a dogma of modern Jewish historiography. 
Prof. L. Ginzberg, in his article on the Cabbala in the 
Jewish Encyclopedia, disposes of the notion that the Cabbala 
of the period alluded to was a newly risen star on the 
Jewish horizon. There is no abruptness in the genesis 
of the Cabbala of that time. It is a natural continuation 
of certain modes of thought and feeling which had never 
been absent ; which, in one form or another, had all along 
prevailed in Judaism, and the actual rise of which may 
be said—from an historical point of view—to lose itself 
in the dim, distant regions of antiquity; and—from a 
psychological point of view—to be rooted in the con- 
struction of that eternally inscrutable enigma which is 
called the human soul. 

In reference to the second point:—the way in which 
many Jewish scholars judge of Cabbalists and Cabbala, 
is one of condemnation only. The mystical element, which 
has played so important a part in the history of the Jewish 
religion, is anathematized. Mysticism, it is said, can only 
flourish in intellectual decay. Mysticism is represented 
as a poisonous plant of exotic origin, some seeds of which, 
having been wafted by an unfortunate wind upon Jewish 
soil, tended to cover large stretches of fertile regions with 
its outlandish, parasitical growth. The Cabbala is de- 
scribed as an importation from without, an enemy of all 
intellectuality, of all rationalism. The lurid light which 
it professes to cast upon questions of the highest impor- 

E2 
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tance, tends only to make the obscurity all the more 
palpable, so that the darkness can be felt. The Cabbala 
does not, indeed, hesitate to attack the most difficult 
problems in the arena of philosophy and metaphysics ; 
but it tries to solve them, not by methodical reasoning, 
but by giving free license to unbounded imagination ; by 
inventing supernatural situations and combinations, which 
are based upon nothing, and obscure instead of enlighten ; 
to degenerate ultimately into an inane juggling with 
numbers and with the letters of the alphabet. Stripped 
of all circumlocution it comes to this: that the Cabbala 
is said to be nothing but religious mania with a method ; 
lunacy raised to the dignity of a science. 

And as for the results which such extravagance leads to, 
they are deplored as having been pernicious in the highest 
degree. They are represented as having marred the Jewish 
conception of the Deity in its absolute spirituality; as 
having introduced a gross anthropomorphism ; an unsound 
idea of the soul and its duties ; and curious notions about 
life after death. This, it is said, led again to absurd 
rites to the detriment of the exercise of essential religious 
duties. The Cabbala, in short, is represented as having 
become, since the thirteenth Christian century until com- 
paratively recent times, a bad sore upon the body Jewish, 
paralyzing it to a great extent, and endangering its very 
existence. 

But it is not all scholars that judged thus harshly of this 
phenomenon in history. There are some who admit that 
the Cabbala has also its good sides, that some of its 
developments had a genuine spiritualizing effect. They 
concede that the flight of its imagination was in many 
cases highly poetical; that its doctrines frequently con- 
duced to intense religious devotion. But such gracious 
concessions do not go beyond admitting, that an avowedly 
bad case has its redeeming points; in accordance with the 
trite adage, that nothing is absolutely bad. 

In the face of such absolute condemnation on the one 
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hand, and a condescending semi-defence on the other, 
I claim for the Cabbala, that the fact of its existence was 
a good thing, and not only a good thing but a necessity ; 
that it is a thing of which Jewish historians ought to 
speak with pride. I assert that the Jewish intellect could 
not have been of the high order which we would fain 
believe it to have been, that it must have been feeble 
indeed, if, in certain contingencies, it had not taken shelter 
in the Cabbala. 

But I do not wish to be misunderstood. It is not my 
intention to break a lance either for or against the validity 
of the various doctrines of the Cabbala. I shall even 
grant—for the sake of argument—that such mysticism was 
foreign to the doctrines and objects of Judaism. Let it be 
admitted—for the sake of argument—that it was Neo- 
Platonism, and some other more ancient systems, the 
shoots of which were grafted upon Jewish beliefs and 
customs, and that every doctrine put forth by the 
Cabbalists rested on error. Yet, even so, I aver that 
a Jewish historian, taking up the standpoint of uncom- 
promising antagonism to the Cabbala, and even whilst 
combating its tenets, would, on the ground of historical 
justice, be obliged to find: that the fact that the Cabbala 
existed was an aspect of the Jewish mind of which he, 
as a Jewish historian, ought to be proud. 

It is for this purpose that it may be useful to receive 
some sidelights from the contemplation of mediaeval 
Christian mysticism. It will be profitable for three 
reasons. First, there is some similarity in the causes 
which prompted Christian and Jewish minds alike to find 
solace in mysticism. In the second place, the fact that 
mediaeval Christian mystics looked for inspiration into 
the books of the Jewish Cabbala goes far to vindicate the 
significance of the latter. There is a third reason which 
is not so complimentary to us, and which issues from 
a hope that Jewish writers may take an example from the 
way in which Christian writers on the history of philo- 
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sophy treat their mystics. Nobody will suspect these 
Christian scholars of having themselves an inclination 
towards mysticism ; and it is therefore worth noticing, aye, 
and imitating, the historical objectivity with which they 
assign to those mystics their proper place in the develop- 
ment of human thought. 

Let us just inquire what the objects are which mysticism 
tries to accomplish. For mysticism is one of the instincts 
that enter into the composition of the human being. It 
has its uses and its abuses. It tries, in its own way, to 
find solutions to the host of enigmas by which our 
existence is surrounded. The questions of why, whence, 
whither, how great, how long, are constantly before us. 
The horizon of mental vision is limited ; questions crop up 
on every side. Must we silently acquiesce in the fact 
of our existence, and the existence of everything else— 
that is, if we and everything else exist at all, for this has 
also been doubted— without ever being able to understand, 
whence everything took its origin, what it consists of, 
to what purpose it all tends, how this universe came into 
existence, what was its primary cause, how far it extends, 
how long it endures ? 

Of such questions there are two which mainly harass 
the mind; one, that of the genesis of the world, of the 
visible, palpable world ; and the second, that about its 
originator. The former question is partly put to us by our 
perception through the senses, and both by the workings 
of our mind, They already forced themselves upon the 
attention of primitive man. But the primitive mind was 
unable to conceive abstract ideas; its ideas were conceived 
in a visible, material form ; it could not draw a line of de- 
marcation between things material and things immaterial. 
The senses had to supply answers to the questions that 
vexed the mind. The forces of nature became the primi- 
tive man’s gods. Every luminary in the sky, every tree, 
every brook and river, every breath of wind represented 
to him, or was peopled by him with wonderful beings, 
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demons, gods. And when he tried to conceive his gods 
apart from the phenomena of nature, as beings endowed 
with free movement, action, and volition, his abstractions 
did not rise above the forms of men and animals. He may 
have exaggerated the size of the members of the body and 
their powers, but he would not carry his notions beyond 
those of colossal men and monstrosities. It was mythology 
which attempted to satisfy in this way the cravings for 
a penetration into the invisible. 

A remarkable fact strikes us in connexion with this. 
The same race which formulated mythological fancies in the 
most attractive manner, the race whose fabulous theogony 
and cosmogony appeals most to the sense of poetry, that 
very same race, of all ancient nations, has striven to free 
the intellect from the trammels of fancy, and attempted 
to solve the mysteries of existence by means of purely 
speculative philosophy. ‘The ancient Greeks, the masters 
of the plastic representation of the Beautiful, who possessed 
the most poetical system of mythology, were also the first 
teachers of Logic and Metaphysics. They produced their 
Hesiodic and Homeric. poems, and also their Socrates, 
their Plato, their Aristotle. 

I must not stop to investigate to what extent, even 
among the ancient Greeks, imagination on the one hand, 
and Oriental influences on the other, formed a link between 
crude mythology—crude, however poetical a garb it may 
wear—and purely philosophical inquiries. It suffices to 
notice these two methods, the mythological and the philo- 
sophical, by which it was attempted to penetrate the mists 
that envelop us. 

But there was another way in which to answer the 
questions of the why, the wherefore, the whither, and 
the whence. Religion answered these questioas in its own 
way. It did not limit itself to the requirements of the 
intellect and the imagination; it embraced besides the 
cravings of the heart which strives to come into closer 
connexion with things divine. Europe, America, Austra- 
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lasia, and the greater part of Asia and Africa owes the 
most transcendental conceptions about God to the Israelite 
race ; the conceptions of God as creator, as the only God, 
who is incorporeal, omnipotent, omniscient, of infinite 
mercy. Henceforth, no more worship of the phenomena 
of nature, of demons, of things material. An answer is 
found to the highest metaphysical problems, the yearnings 
of communing with God are gratified, and the prospect 
is held out of a universal acknowledgement of God by all 
mankind. 

It would be an error to suppose that the relations 
between philosophy and religion were always of a hostile 
nature. They often were in opposition to each other; but, 
much more frequently, they lived together on terms of 
intimate good fellowship. They tried to supplement each 
other. Religion, or, rather, those who professed a certain 
religion, always liked to show, that whatever religious 
doctrines and religious practices they adhered to, they were 
not merely a matter of pure faith, but the necessary 
outcome of certain primary principles. Philosophy of 
religion arose; it set itself the laudable object of har- 
monizing, of reconciling, conflicting elements. The question 
whether a reconciliation was possible was not asked. The 
attempt was made, and, marvellous to record, it succeeded ; 
at least to the satisfaction of those who were willing to 
adopt its results. 

Thus for ages man has been questioning and answering. 
Phenomena were explored, knowledge was piled up moun- 
tain high. Each generation added to the store; the range 
of vision widened, the secrets of nature were laid bare. 
Knowledge enabled man to enslave the forces of nature 
and make them serviceable to the construction of gigantic 
undertakings. But all these acquisitions were accompanied 
by an undercurrent of insecurity. The questions of the 
where, the whither, the why, and the what remained 
unanswered. Some scientists and philosophers of the 
present age have endeavoured to take stock of our 
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achievements towards the solution of these enigmas. 
They were constrained to admit the existence of limits 
to our knowledge which they despaired of man ever 
being able to traverse. The physiologist, Emil Du Bois- 
Reymond, concluded his lecture on Die Grenzen der Natur- 
kenntniss with the following words: “In respect to the 
riddle: What is matter and force, and how are they 
enabled to think, the explorer of nature has no choice but 
to adopt as his motto: Jgnorabimus.” The same scholar 
gave, in 1880, a lecture at the Leibnitz-meeting of the 
Berlin Akademie der Wissenschaften before a gathering of 
scholars and scientists of the most advanced school. The 
lecture was entitled: The Seven Riddles of the Universe. 
The lecturer puts forward seven difficulties; he concedes 
reluctantly and doubtfully the possibility of being over- 
come at some future date, to only three of them, to wit: 
(x) the question about the origin of life; (2) the apparently 
intentional and teleological arrangement in nature; and 
(3) origin of thought, and—connected therewith—origin 
of speech. But he declares the other four difficulties to be 
insuperable ; or, as he calls it, transcendent. They are: 
(1) the nature of matter and force; (2) the origin of 
motion ; (3) the origin of simple perception through the 
senses; and (4) free will; in case we are not prepared 
to deny its existence altogether, but declare the subjective 
sense of freedom.to be an illusion. The seven problems, 
he says, may be comprehended under one single problem, 
the problem of the Universe; and this time he concludes 
with the motto: dubitemus. 

This it is what modern research was candid enough to 
admit; and it is that which has been given voice to at all 
times. Religion, and particularly Jewish religion, told 
of the existence of a partition which it is impossible to 
penetrate. Thus, for instance, the Mishna deprecates the 
attempt to understand the infinite space and time, saying 
that “he who ponders over the following four things might 
as well not have been born! What is above, what is below, 
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what is in front, and what is behind.” But the human 
mind is like a child in leading strings. It is impatient of 
restraint. It refuses to acknowledge boundaries. It is 
surfeited with doubts, and thirsts for certainty. It is 
ashamed of asking and finding no answers. Thus Du Bois- 
Reymond’s propositions were not allowed to pass un- 
challenged. He met with contradictions from many 
quarters ; not the least important of his opponents was 
Ernst Haeckel, who attempted in his own way to give 
a solution of The Riddle of the Universe. But then, 
neither were Haeckel’s conclusions allowed to pass 
unchallenged, and he himself found reason to modify 
certain of the results previously arrived at by him. The 
same old questions continue to be the subjects of medita- 
tion, and, when we glance at the literature which has 
sprung up, and revolves round them, in the comparatively 
short period of time that has elapsed since Du Bois- 
Reymond’s pronouncement, we are bewildered by its extent. 

But although religion was frequently satisfied with the 
acknowledgement of ignorance, and, as we have seen, some 
recent scientists and philosophers also; it was not the case 
with ancient, mediaeval, and comparatively recent philo- 
sophy. It certainly was not the case with the mystics. 

It is not surprising that philosophy did not satisfy the 
mystically inclined mind. It found one system of philo- 
sophy supplanting another. Besides, pure philosophy 
appealed only to the intellect. But can it ever satisfy the 
soul's craving for communion with the divine? Can it 
slake the yearnings for a sight of the invisible, for com- 
prehension of that which is incomprehensible? The mystic 
is dissatisfied with the philosopher who invites him and 
his problems to his intellectual laboratory, but leaves his 
thirsting soul as parched as before. 

Let me illustrate this by a phase in the history of 
modern philosophy. Immanuel Kant opened an epoch in 
philosophy which cannot be said to have come to a close 
yet. This philosopher started his meditations on the basis 
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of the systems which preceded his. He found them in- 
sufficient ; he rejected them one after another, and ended 
in—metaphorically speaking—constructing a great waste- 
paper basket, into which he unceremoniously bundled 
a number of previous philosophical tenets, after having 
torn them to rags and tatters. Fichte continued the work, 
and demolished the little that had been spared by Kant. 
But his follower, Schelling, went boldly forwards, dis- 
covered fresh insufficiencies, and ended by surrendering 
himself, hand and foot, to mysticism. The philosophical 
chrysalis had become metamorphosed into a mystical 
butterfly. 

Such transition from philosophy to mysticism finds 
numerous counterparis in ancient and mediaeval times. 
The causes are identical. The German philosopher, Eduard 
Zeller, expresses them in the following terms: “The 
mystical turn of mind revolts against a science which 
wants to define, to demonstrate, to discuss everything ; 
which wants to invest the divine mysteries with human 
notions. And these notions themselves were too dry and 
too poor to meet the requirements of the mystic’s profound 
nature, to give expression to the inspirations of his genial 
mind. The strictness of the logical forms oppressed his 
thinking powers; which were, indeed, bright enough to 
notice the contradictions of many distinctions, but were 
yet too much limited by religious interests and dogmatical 
traditions to remove the last causes of these contradictions. 
He took refuge in dictatorial sentences of pious conscious- 
ness; in notions devoid of clearness, but ingenious and 
rich in fancies.” 

Such are the terms which a German philosopher applies 
to the mediaeval German mystics; they are the estimate 
by a Christian philosopher of the Christian mystics of his 
country. They are the words of an antagonist of mysticism, 
who maintains that such mystie speculations “cannot 
possibly have any lasting influence upon the conditions 
of knowledge, because they undertake to solve the most 
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complicated and comprehensive questions by means of 
unclear notions and dogmatic propositions which have 
not been proved. Instead of well-detined ideas, they offer 
a confusing mass of fluctuating figures ; instead of scientific 
research, fanciful fictions ; instead of intelligible series of 
thoughts, apocalyptic riddles.” 

We see how outspoken Zeller is in his deprecation of 
mysticism as compared with pure philosophy. We must 
not stop to inquire whether the boundary line between 
mysticism and philosophy can in reality be so sharply 
defined ; whether “ fanciful fictions’ were not, more or less, 
important auxiliaries in the construction of both ancient 
and modern philosophical systems ; how much, for example, 
Leibnitz’s monadology owed to a lively phantasy ; how 
considerably Haeckel, when setting up his alleged solution 
of the Riddle of the Universe, drew upon his powerful 
imagination. It is enough for us to notice how so uncom- 
promising an opponent of mysticism as Zeller does not look 
down with contempt upon the mystics of his country. Far 
from it ; together with other historiographers of philosophy, 
he tries to dive down into the souls of these men, to under- 
stand their doctrines, and to assign to them their place 
in the pantheon of men of profound thought. There is no 
condescension here on his part ; there is an honest attempt 
to discover in their endeavours an influence for the good; 
and he points to them with pride as members of the race 
to which he belonged. 

Our Jewish mystics have not received such delicate 
handling at the hands of some of our modern Jewish 
writers. It would not be difficult to explain why the 
method of pitying condescension, or of merciless con- 
demnation, or even supercilious ridicule, has been applied 
by Jews to Jewish mystics. I must, however, add that 
there were others who considered them from a much more 
reasonable point of view. Nor must it be forgotten that 
among Christians also the cases are by no means rare, 
that men who deserved the gratitude of contemporaries 
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and posterity, were not appreciated for the good they had 
attempted to accomplish, but lived in the memories of men 
as wizards and magicians, as, for example, Roger Bacon 
and Theophrastes Paracelsus. 

The commencement of methodical mysticism loses itself 
in the fogs of ages. A real or supposed Pythagoras is said 
to have acquired some profound mystical doctrines when 
travelling in the East. Whoever Pythagoras may have 
been, or whether there ever was a Pythagoras: so much is 
certain, that there existed a Pythagorean school of philo- 
sophers. Pythagoras, or his school, considered the essence 
and principle of all things to consist in numbers; numbers 
were the elements out of which the universe was con- 
structed. All the various forms and phenomena of the 
world have numbers for their bases and their essence. On 
the foundation of numbers a cosmogony was constructed. 
Pythagoras was said to have been the first who taught the 
harmony of the Spheres, and the doctrine of the trans- 
migration of the soul is also connected with his name. 

We are just as ignorant as to the time when Jewish 
mysticism crystallized itself into a system. It may have 
originally been based on Chaldaean doctrines, but it was 
of a specifically Jewish character long before Christian 
mysticism had developed itself. The principal elements 
which the Jewish mystic had to blend together were 
reason, mystical promptings, and his Torah. This latter 
element, the Torah, served as a wholesome check to an 
untrammelled license in his speculations. If he was 
induced to adopt the priority of matter, his scriptural 
loyalty confined him to the priority of certain matter only. 
If God is to him the dwelling-place of the Universe, the 
Universe is not the dwelling-place of God. God, says 
Philo, is called n\pon, the Place, because he enclosed the 
universe. He is himself not enclosed in anything. 
Mystical speculations continued to develop themselves for 
centuries before they led up to mediaeval Cabbala. There 
were the ten Sefirot, which were explained as the ten 
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agencies through which God created the world: Wisdom, 
Insight, Cognition, Strength, Power, Inexorableness, Justice, 
Right, Love, and Mercy. There were notions about spirits 
and angels. There was the doctrine of the mysterious 
powers of the Hebrew alphabet. This mystical use of the 
letters of the alphabet bears an analogy to the Pythagorean 
method of explaining the universe through numbers. The 
book Yetzira plays an important part from the very 
earliest times. The letters of the alphabet were considered 
to resolve the contrast between the substance and the form 
of things. 

Such doctrines, and many more, were further cultivated 
for centuries. They prevailed during the period of the 
Geonim. They existed in Babylon and in Italy, and from 
Italy they were carried to Germany. Jewish mysticism 
in Germany in the thirteenth century was not at all unlike 
the Jewish mysticism that prevailed in Babylon about the 
beginning of the ninth. 

This is not in accord with those writers who aver that 
the Cabbala of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries was an 
entirely new departure in Judaism. It has been maintained 
that about that time the Cabbala arose as a new system of 
fantastic doctrines, that were invented by some mystics, 
and that this system succeeded in obtaining recognition 
among large numbers of Jews. It is said that it grew 
apace, that it assumed formidable dimensions, and finished 
by obscuring the horizon of the Jewish mind, and to 
replace clear notions by fantastic fabrications and puerile 
games with numbers and the letters of the alphabet. 

I do not intend now either to endorse or to contradict 
these views, except on the one point: about the novelty 
of the departure. The new Cabbala was nothing but 

‘a continuation and further development of the mysticism 
that prevailed at the time of the Geonim. It is true that 
about that time the Cabbala derived additional authority 
from the belief that it was rooted in an antiquity of quite 
a different nature. People believed that at the beginning 
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of the twelfth century the doctrines of the Cabbala had 
been revealed by the prophet Elijah to Jacob Ha-Nazir ; 
that the latter had transmitted the new revelations to the 
great Rabbi Abraham ben David of Pasquiéres, whose son, 
Isaac the Blind, and the latter’s alleged disciple Azriel, 
divulged them to larger circles. We smile perhaps at the 
naiveté of those who earnestly believed in such stories. 
But it requires a certain amount of naiveté of a different 
kind to assume that Isaac the Blind had been the inventor 
and originator of the mediaeval speculative Cabbala. It is 
much too complicated a work to owe its origin to the 
efforts of one man. The works of Azriel contain traces 
which point to origins of a much earlier date. Further 
investigations have shown, as I said before, that these 
doctrines existed in Babylon and Italy, and from Italy 
they were carried to Germany about the beginning of the 
tenth century. As to Isaac the Blind, we cannot say more 
than that he contributed largely to make the Cabbalistical 
tenets public property. 

I shall not give a catalogue of names of those who were 
the bearers of the Cabbala of that period, nor of the books 
in which their doctrines had been Jaid down. Those who 
have given attention to the subject will have read about 
the book Azilut, the earliest book in which the speculative 
Cabbala is expounded. Its doctrines of the four graduated 
worlds, and of the concentration of the divine Being, and 
its angelology, are entirely. based on the book Yetzira, and 
do not differ much from the view held on these matters 
by the Geonim. The author of the article Cabbala in the 
Jewish Encyclopaedia says that it is probably a product 
of the Geonic period. 

Another book in which the doctrines of the speculative 
Cabbala are fully expounded is the book Bahir. its author 
is unknown; but, as was the case with a number of 
Cabbalistical books, an author was found for it. It was 
ascribed to one of the Talmudical Sages. Probably the 
book had no author, but a compiler, who placed the 
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doctrines that had been current in several schools of 
thought upon a dialectical basis. The book Bahir has 
the merit of having given to the Jewish scholars of the 
time an opening towards a thorough study of Metaphysics, 
which had, until then, been carried on only on the lines 
laid down by Aristotle. It is not necessary to give here 
a description of the book Zohar, and the opinions for and 
against it. The Spaniard Azriel (1160-1238) made the 
metaphysical aspects of the Cabbala accessible to the 
Jewish philosophers of his time. The notion was current 
at that time, that we are only able to predicate of God, 
that which he is not; that all attributes of God cannot 
go any further than abrogate from him corporeal and 
material imperfections. This idea was followed up by 
Azriel. He starts from the negative attributes of God, and 
calls God the Hn-Sof, the One without End, the One 
without Limitation, the absolutely infinite One, who can 
only be comprehended as the negation of all negations. 

If we desire to gain an independent judgment about the 
value, the motive, and the effects of such speculations, 
the best method will be again to cast a glance upon similar 
phenomena in quite different spheres of thought. Let us 
see what Christian mediaeval mysticism of that age, and of 
subsequent ages, had to say about them. 

Towards the end of the thirteenth century the Dominican 
monk Master Eckhart proclaimed from the pulpit in the 
German language views which brought him into serious 
conflict with his ecclesiastical superiors. He had a thorough 
knowledge of Aristotle, Neo-Platonism, and the Scholasti- 
cism of his time. He had taught in Paris with great 
success. After visiting Rome he returned to Germany, 
and, for a number of years, taught and preached in Saxony, 
‘Bohemia, and Cologne. Proceedings were instituted against 
him, and he made a public recantation, but appealed, at 
the same time, to the Pope. He only escaped the papal 
condemnation by dying before it could take effect. The 
condemnation then fell upon his teaching. 
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Following previous doctrines, he distinguishes between 
God and the Godhead. God has a beginning and an end, 
but not the Godhead. God, or the Godhead, is exalted 
above all understanding ; he has no existence; he is above 
every existence. He has no predicate; nothing can be 
attributed to him, which could not with greater reason be 
denied of him: he is a non-God, a non-person, a non- 
form. He is everything, and nothing of everything. When 
dwelling in the nothing of nothing, he is not God, but the 
Godhead, unpersonal, unbeknown to himself. In order to 
become known to himself it is necessary that there should 
be in him, together with existence, nature and form. 
Before things were created, God was not God. He was 
obliged to communicate himself; God can do without 
creatures just as little as creatures can do without him. 
All things are equally in God, and are God himself. Only 
nothingness distinguishes the things from God. 

Compared with these, and suchlike enunciations of 
Eckhart’s, the obscure sayings of the Jewish mystics are 
bright daylight. People rightly consider Azriel’s saying : 
the En-Sof, the absolute Infinite, can only be comprehended 
as the negation of all negations, to be obscure. But how 
does it compare for obscurity with Master Eckhart’s 
expositions? And we must not forget, that Eckhart 
manages somehow or other to evolve out of his theory 
of God’s self-conception, besides the revelation of God in 
a world, also the difference of persons in God, as the 
Christian Church teaches in the doctrine of the Trinity. 
It would be easy enough to declare the whole of Eckhart’s 
mysticism to be senseless phantasy. But let us listen to 
the words of the great German writer on the history of 
philosophy, whom I had occasion to quote above, about 
that, which, if it were written by a Jewish mystic, would 
have been stigmatized by many a Jewish writer as a 
farrago of nonsense. 

“Scholasticism,” Zeller says, “had forcibly united two 
incongruous elements; a faith which was under the 
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guardianship of the ecclesiastical powers, and a science 
ruled by the tradition of the schools. Both elements had 
suffered by the unison. It had created a theology in which 
the sentiment of piety gained no satisfaction. . . . The Neo- 
Platonic idea of God in its original conception had removed 
the Deity to a distance, where it could not be reached by 
mortal beings; where, for itself, it would have no need 
of creatures; and the universe was brought forth by him 
only by the way, by an overflow of the divine power. 
Eckhart, on the contrary, was so much alive to the Christian 
idea of an intrinsic and real communion of man with God, 
that he was quite unable to conceive his God without 
universe and man.... This doctrine of Master Eckhart 
is certainly not a strictly philosophical system. It issues 
rather from religious motives than from scientific ones ; 
and instead of an inquiry into reality which assumes 
nothing for granted, it starts partly from the Christian 
dogma, partly from previous speculations, especially Neo- 
Platonism. Yet has his doctrine, as compared with others, 
so much a character of its own, and it encounters the 
domineering system with so much boldness and indepen- 
dence, that we have every reason to see in it the first 
attempt of a German philosophy; the first vigorous flight 
of the German mind, which felt itself strong enough 
to think of emancipating itself from science, as it then 
existed, which was Romanic both in origin and substance ; 
to excogitate a new form of research, more in accordance 
with its genius and its wants.” 

I do not wish to use harsh terms about the views laid 
down in the books on Jewish history which deal with that 
which is called “the rise of the Cabbala.” Those Jewish 
mystics, who rejected the Jewish mediaeval scholasticism, 
‘which was called then, and is called still, Jewish philo- 
sophy ; namely, the forcible harmonization of Aristote- 
lianism and the Jewish faith, and welcomed instead the 
book Bahir, and the doctrines of Azriel; these Jews may 
be glad if they meet with no worse epithets than haters of 
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light and lovers of darkness. But the time will come 
when Jewish writers on Jewish mysticism will be animated 
by the same sentiments of impartiality, and true, scientific 
fairness as those which dictated the passages of the German 
philosopher which I have just quoted. 

Systematic Christian mysticism in the later Middle Ages 
commenced with Eckhart, and its zenith was reached in 
the methods of Jacob Bohme, the cobbler of Gérlitz. There 
was a series of mystics between them; and they occupy 
a conspicuous, and by no means contemptible, niche in the 
history of philosophy. The question might be asked, why 
such tender regard is paid to men whose doctrines no one 
is prepared to adopt? The reason is this. It was recog- 
nized that it was a necessity in the graduated education 
of Europe that such mysticism should arise. Is it imagin- 
able that it was possible for the human mind, the learned 
human mind, to loosen itself at a moment's notice from the 
insufficiency and inanity into which mediaeval scholasti- 
cism had sunk, and with one swoop to arrive at sound 
methods in philosophy and science? Is it thinkable that 
learned Europe should go to sleep one night steeped in the 
conditions of science, as it was understood by the followers 
of an Albert the Great or a Thomas Aquinas, to rise the 
next morning as adepts in the methods of an Immanuel 
Kant or a Darwin? It is not thus that revolutions in the 
dominions of learning and cognition take place. Mediaeval 
scholasticism on the one hand, and the achievements of 
a Galileo and a Descartes on the other, are wide and far 
apart. Their bridging over is not a question of time; 
it is a question of transition, of intermediary stages, 
of evolution. According to the natural construction 
of the human mind, mysticism was one of these stages, 
through which an effete scholasticism had to be metamor- 
phosed into a methodical philosophy and study of nature. 
It was a psychological necessity that mysticism should 
form one of the links between dogmatic philosophy and an 
independent exploration of nature, of metaphysics, and of 
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the human mind. These are not arbitrary a priori as- 
sumptions, posited for the purpose of explaining by their 
means real or imaginary facts. They are historical facts, 
which force themselves upon the attention of the observer. 

This it is what the writers of the history of philosophy— 
may they ever so much have been opposed to mysticism— 
have seen; this is the reason why they acknowledge the 
merits of those Christian mystics, who were, in this manner, 
instrumental in paving the way for the development of 
science of the present day. This it is what our Jewish 
historians do not seem to have understood in regard to our 
own mystics. What then ought we to have preferred to 
this ‘“‘rise of the Cabbala”? As little as it was possible 
for a Master Eckhart or a Jacob Bohme to be a Galileo or 
a Leibnitz, just as impossible was it for Isaac the Blind 
or Azriel to be a Hegel or a Herbert Spencer. The only 
alternative they had was, either to continue modelling and 
remodelling the old harmonizing methods of the age, which 
were then called philosophy, or to turn to mysticism, to 
the natural stepping-stone from a fruitless scholasticism 
to independent scientific research. And, in doing so, our 
Jewish mystics had a great advantage over their congeners. 
If it is true, as Huxley expresses it in connexion with the 
progress of science, that ‘by a happy conjunction of cir- 
cumstances, the Jewish and the Arabian physicians and 
philosophers escaped many of the influences which, at that 
time, blighted natural knowledge in the Christian world,” 
how much more true is it that the Jewish mystics were 
preserved from many a block against which the other 
mystics could not help stumbling, by their written and 
traditional Torah, by the Midrashic and Geonic literature 
and its developments, upon which they were able to fall 
back. 

The Cabbalists of this period were also influential in 
another way. They gave a direction to the Christian 
mystics. To some of these latter the Jewish Cabbala came 
as a revelation. They were no longer able to construe 
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Christianity on the lines of a tottering Scholasticism. 
Whither were they to turn for that which they called 
rationalizing their dogmas? They discovered that by 
means of some modifications they might force the Cabbala 
into their service. A circumstance favoured them. Several 
books of the Cabbala went under the fictitious names of 
some ancient sages as their authors. Now there were 
in those days a comparatively large number of Jews that 
had turned Christians, and who, in their renegade zeal, 
were more popish than the pope. They wrote books 
against Jews and Judaism, and some occasionally tried 
their hands at the manufacture of Cabbalistical books, 
into which they smuggled some veiled representation of 
the Christian dogmas. The Christian mystics eagerly took 
hold of the Cabbala for their purposes. 

Foremost among them was the Italian count Giovanni 
Pico della Mirandola. When quite young, he had been 
a pupil of the Jewish scholar Elijah del Medigo of Candia. 
But this master could not satisfy his mystical propensities, 
because he belonged to that section of Jews that were hostile 
to the Cabbala. He turned to another master, Joachim 
Allemano, Rabbi of Constantinople, who lived in Italy. 
Pico was determined to find proofs of Christianity in the 
Cabbala ; and what cannot be accomplished if one tries hard 
enough? And in his case it was not so very hard after all. 
He did not so much enter into the metaphysical side of the 
Cabbala as into its formal methods. By transposing at 
will the letters of the Hebrew alphabet, and by a free use 
of their numerical values, he managed to produce results 
most convincing to himself. 

It was the same with the German mystic Agrippa von 
Nettesheim, and with the celebrated Johann Reuchlin, to 
whom the Cabbala had come from Italy. 

Heinrich Cornelius Agrippa von Nettesheim was born in 
Cologne in 1486. His career was “half scientific, and half 
political, but always stormy.” He was first a soldier, and 
followed the armies of the Emperor Maximilian. He was 
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knighted, studied law, medicine, and languages. As pro- 
fessor in Hebrew at Déle, in France, he publicly expounded 
Reuchlin’s work on the Miraculous Word. Then the monks 
persecuted him, and he came to London and lectured there. 
After many vicissitudes he thought he had at last settled 
down in Metz. But he had to leave that town for two 
reasons: first, because he had the audacity of opposing the 
common opinion that the holy Anna had had three 
husbands ; and, secondly, because he had dared to defend 
a woman that had been accused of sorcery. When Louisa 
of Savoy, the mother of Francis I, appointed him as her 
physician, she wanted him also to be her astrologer. He 
was shocked at the idea and indignantly refused ; but at 
the very same moment he was engaged in sctting a horo- 
scope for the Constable of Bourbon, for whom he prophesied 
a brilliant victory over France. He was expelled, and 
there was quite a rush to receive him elsewhere. He 
received offers from two German princes, from the King of 
England, and from Margaret, the governess of the Nether- 
lands. He accepted the latter’s invitation, and but a short 
time after he terminated his chequered career at the age 
of 47 years. One of his books bears the title of De 
nobilitate et praecellentia foemineit sexus declamatio 
(a dissertation on the nobility and excellency of the female 
sex). The reader may decide whether this was penned by 
the scientific side, or by the political side, or by the 
mystical side, or by the purely human side, in the character 
of this versatile man. The book has been translated into 
English ; I believe, twice. But his chief work is that on 
the occult philosophy. Here he handled the letters of the 
Hebrew alphabet with unheard of freedom. The book 
is full of tables, and schemes of transposition of letters ; 
and in this manner he manages to prove whatever he 
wishes. 

The celebrated Reuchlin was a man of unfathomably 
higher significance than Agrippa von Nettesheim. He also 
started his career with the study of the Cabbala. He 
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approached a great Rabbi with the request to supply him 
with books on the Cabbala, but the Rabbi replied that no 
such books existed in his place; he moreover advised him 
to have nothing to do with mysticism. Reuchlin wrote 
two Cabbalistical books; the one entitled De Arte Cabali- 
stica, and the other De Verbo Mirijico, the Wonderful Word. 
In the latter book he also gives free scope to an arbitrary 
transposition of letters, and inserts between the four letters 
of the tetragrammaton the letter w, so as to obtain the 
name Jeshuah; a composite name, to which he ascribes 
all sorts of miraculous properties. Great as he was as 
a humanist, his contributions to philosophy were feeble ; 
and he assisted in fertilizing the ground for the new 
sprouting up of modern science more by his humanism— 
the other powerful lever in the upheaval of modern thought 
and science—than by his mysticism. Mysticism, not less 
than humanism, paved the way for a new era of inde- 
pendent research in philosophy and the knowledge of 
nature. Thus we see in Theophrastes Paracelsus’s life and 
endeavours—which Robert Browning wished to make 
intelligible to the English public in a remarkable poetical 
composition—a striking illustration of the transition from 
the old to the new methods along the paths of mysticism. 
There were Jacob Boéhme, Nicholas Cusanus, Giordano 
Bruno, who was burnt at Rome, who gradually led up to 
the possibility of a pure philosophy, and of science based 
upon research and experiment. 

Looking back upon our Jewish mystics of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries I cannot help considering them 
of deserving a higher place in the history of philosophy 
than a Master Eckhart, and a Jacob Béhme; they had 
certainly much loftier aspirations than such men as 
Agrippa von Nettesheim. In estimating these Cabbalists 
I abstained from discussing the claims of the mystical 
element in human nature to a voice in the consideration 
of the highest problems ; I did not touch upon the question 
what part these mystical instincts play in the systems of 
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our most advanced metaphysicians and physicists. I have 
placed myself upon the standpoint of those who are un- 
compromisingly antagonistic to mysticism. But I aver that 
from this very standpoint our Cabbalists have been unjustly 
treated by most of our modern Jewish writers. Much has 
been said about the dire influences which the Cabbala has 
exercised upon the development of Judaism. Even if we 
were—for the sake of argument—to admit the existence 
of these abuses ; these could not neutralize the merits of 
those whom the inexorable order of nature forced into the 
channels of the Cabbala. And it is more than questionable 
whether the influences of the Cabbala were as pernicious 
as they are painted. Thus I have heard people enlarge 
with great concern upon the immorality which the doctrine 
of the transmigration of the soul has in its train. I need 
only point to some of our Rabbis who held this doctrine; 
for example, to the learned R. Isaiah Hurwitz, better 
known as the Sh’loh, who indeed attained as great a height 
of ethical and religious perfection as is ever vouchsafed to 
man to attain. I will quote a few sentences on this 
doctrine of the transmigration of the soul, written by an 
author of quite a different stamp ; who will say that such 
sentiments can possibly lead to immorality of any de- 
scription ? 

“Why should it be impossible,” says this author, “ for 
every individual to have appeared more than once in 
this world? Is the hypothesis ridiculous for this reason 
only, because it is the oldest ? Because the human intellect 
alighted upon it from the beginning, before it was distracted 
and weakened by the sophistry of the school ?—Why is it 
impossible for me to have once before taken here all those 
steps towards my perfection which can bring to men 
merely temporal punishments and rewards ?—Why should 
I not return as often as I am capable of receiving new 
knowledge, of achieving new capabilities? DoI take away 
with me after one appearance so much, that it would not 
be worth while to come again? Is this the reason ?—Or 
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is it, because I forget that I have been here already ? How 
happy I, to forget it! A remembrance of my previous 
conditions would permit me to make a bad use of those 
in which I now move. And have I then forgotten for ever 
that which I must forget for the present ? Or is it because 
too much time would be lost for me ?—Lost indeed! What 
time am I then obliged to lose? Is not all eternity 
nine ? ” 

What mystic may have said this? What Cabbalist may 
have spoken these words? They are not the words of any 
Cabbalist or mystic. They are the words of no less a 
person than Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, the great Lessing, 
the clear-headed critic, the calmly reasoning philosopher. 
They are the concluding sentences of his treatise on Die 
Erziehung des Menschengeschlechts (the Education of the 
human race). Disagree with Lessing if you will, but you 
will not be able to say that he needed to be ashamed of 
these sentiments. 

I shall conclude with Lessing’s words. I am strongly 
of opinion ‘that our Cabbalists have not always been fairly 
treated by Jewish writers of the present time. The whole 
subject requires an entire overhauling. But about this 
we need not be concerned. Jewish historiography is a 
comparatively recent growth. Time will assuredly show 
where the truth lies. And if anything, surely history is 
able to say: “ Is not all eternity mine?” 


S. A. Hrrscu. 
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THE KARAITE LITERARY OPPONENTS OF 
SAADIAH GAON IN THE TWELFTH AND 
THIRTEENTH CENTURIES. 


TWELFTH CENTURY. 


291, Jacob b. Reuben is the author of a Hebrew com- 
pilation on the Bible, entitled "wyn -|D, which exists in 
manuscript in several libraries (Leyden, Paris, St. Peters- 
burg), and a part of which (from Jeremiah to the end, 
excluding Psalms) is also in print (Eupatoria, 1836). He 


lived in Byzantium, and as he already uses ‘Ali b. Sulejman 
(see Harkavy in Jew. Encycl., VII, 442b supra), he probably 
belongs to the first half of the twelfth century*. Jacob’s 
chief source was the commentary of Jefet b. ‘Ali, whom 
he reproduces mostly in a very abbreviated form, and the 
passages having reference to Saadiah must have been 
taken for the most part from this commentary. All these 
passages (with the exception of a single one) occur only 
in the portion on the Pentateuch, and have been com- 
municated by Pinsker (pp. 83 seq.) and Steinschneider (Cat. 
Lugd., p. 25). They are (1) Gen. i. 1: M*wRI2 ‘MIND AND 


sin y xd) Spy 3, this agrees with Saadiah’s translation : 
35x pbs xp bx; ef. also Ibn Ezra, ad loc.: sw manw x” 


+ The numbers are continued from vol. XVIII, pp. 209-240, and from 
vol. XIX, pp. 59-83. 

* On the conjectured period of the life of ‘Ali b. Sulejmin, see supra, vol. 
XIX, p. 71,n. 2. That he is used by Jacob b. Reuben was unknown to me 
when I wrote an article on the latter in the Jew. Encycl., s.v. (VII, 41). To the 
literature there given must be added : Geiger, tam? wx, IV, 25 ; Harkavy, 
Altjiid. Denkmiiler aus d. Krim, p. 62; Steinschneider, Polem. u. apolog. Liter., 
p. 347; Adolf Posnanski, Schiloh, I, 273. Cf. also the passages on ‘Anan, 
communicated by Harkavy, Stud. u. Mitt, VIII, 1, 152-155. 
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pyo %a [?9O1], and Parhon’s Mahberet, fol. 2¢: 1m PED 
pads sa nbnn sobs xa meena ws Joy #53 [nan nx 99]; 
(2) Exod. iii. 2 on UX nad (from Jefet, see above, vol. XVIII, 
p. 234); (3) ibid., xxi. z: p75 means before the Sanhedrin ; 
(4) ibid., xxiii. 19, on Lev. xxvii. 32, from which Saadiah 
proved that the enjoyment of a bby is permitted: ‘oy 
oy on xd yan wnp’ OX WED AD Mayo nnd AIPA DN TDN 
mayan Sy nmnane doa ’x sex oN: (cf. above, vol. XIX, p. 62); 
(5) Lev. xi (03) p*n18 33 [probably the Samaritans] nD wm 
j2 WIN ‘or, but it is not clear what the question is here); 
(6) ibid., xi. 29 on 3¥; (7) ibid., on grasshoppers, which 
may be eaten without ritual slaughter (cf. Z. f. H. B., IV, 73, 
and the passage cited there); (8) ibid., xx. 13, on the 
various degrees of punishment for committing the crime 
mentioned in this verse; (9) ibid., xxii. 8, on Ezek. xliv. 
31; (10) ibid., xxiii. 15 on Navn Nano (extract from Jefet, cf. 
above, vol. XVIII, p. 232). In addition there are two 
passages, which neither Pinsker nor Steinschneider quotes, 
and which I take direct from the Leyden manuscript (Cod. 
Warn. 8); (11) Gen. i. 2, 0’ 979 79 Nd) DIAN jo 1A Yra ‘ON 
spy (cf. Ibn Ezra, ad loc. xd nn piano Nimy dN pean TN 
pon p’p> ww pwn D’D 'D jam); and (12) Lev. xix. 27: 
wr [xray] ya wwe aye > TyD ws “ox “229A MN DsdiaMm 
yy Dx mppayds op ‘am vSxpwn aya oy Ia 4a mea 7 9b 
AND ON 9D DIN ’2 3 ONY DIAN (Hy) yoy aM syNI OND ‘sx 
mine x) (cf. Mishna Makkoth, III, 5, where we read: 8” 
MX NON IN IN Mma jd> 1d ON WN). In the printed 
portion Saadiah is cited only at the end of Daniel, with 
regard to the year of Redemption (fol. 20b: ‘3 "NB ‘orp j3) 
wane Spa on ow on), but this passage also is curtailed 
from Jefet (see my Miscellen wber Saadja, Ill, 12= 
Monatsschrift, XLIV, 411). 

30. An Arabic commentary on Exodus, of which a frag- 
ment is extant at the British Museum (MS. Or. 2493; Cat., 
I, no. 332), must likewise belong to the first half of the 
twelfth century, for here also ‘Ali b. Sulejman is the last 
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author quoted’, On xxx. 24 (fol. 73a) Saadiah ("ov=bx) 
is also quoted, but the substance of the quotation is 
unknown to me. 

31. Jehuda b. Elias Hadassi, of Constantinople, in his 
work “p27 55K (Eupatoria, 1836), composed in 1148, 
brought the science of Karaite law and dogma to a certain 
close’. His encyclopaedic work is, as Jost rightly ex- 
presses himself (Gesch. des Judenthums, II, 352), a vast sea 
into which all the rivulets of Karaite lore empty themselves, 
and hence, despite its inelegance in outer form, which 
makes reading pretty difficult, it is of extraordinary value. 
In his polemics against Rabbinism he follows in the foot- 
steps of Salmon b. Jeroham, Sahl b. Masliah, and Tobias 
b. Moses, and sometimes surpasses them in harshness and 
want of consideration. All the more remarkable is it that 
he names Saadiah only seldom (altogether six times), and 
treats him with comparative indulgence. In three places 
(Alphab. 168 4, 174 P and &) the question is about the 
application of the method of analogy, which was employed 
by the Karaites in considerable measure, and was energeti- 
cally opposed by Saadiah. Hadassi urges that without 
analogy one would not know, for example, that the father 
inherits from a son, or that the damage done by a goring 
ox, by crouching, trampling, or devouring, must be made 
good (Alphab. 168 7: wpm PR'S InosNI AMX AMYD *MINDA 
pnaaym “ox xdo3... 725 aan ws xd wpm pe ox patTD) ANS 
sw joy... anAd yma san yas Soa aay yaxd indma nx 
maa xdy nerys xdy aya xd awd sor ads pr oynd pro ox m9 
43) Awd; on the latter cf. Baba Kamma, 2b)*. Much 


1 Other authors cited in this commentary are: $3 ox (David b. Boaz), 
$3 » (doubtless Abu ‘Ali, i.e. Jefet b. ‘Ali) and 3 £5 (Abu-l-Faraj Furqan, 
with whose translation the one in our commentary also often agrees). 
On the explanation mentioned here of Exod. xx. 26 from a book nz:, by 
which are perhaps to be understood the glosses of Levi b. Jefet, see 
R. E. J., XLI, 306, n. 2, and Z. f. H. B., V, 17. 

? For the literature on him see Jew. Encycl., s. v. (VI, 132, 133). 

5 The second passage (Alphab. 174 p seq.) reads : \oy2 Wox NID 39 DEY 
“wed wT xd oN pina “wen “at on” cng) 137 522 wpo MN 3 thn 
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more interesting is another passage, where the sources of 
our cognition, according to Saadiah, are given, and it 
is stated, that his words can serve as a support to the 
Karaites (169 3: smn [?pra] pry mrs oinran Ayo nd: 
saya canon Sen “em oy’ own expo dyad ry yan 
py nwdy mySon py noone copy Sow ww o> m3 qoNa 
ad w’ny wads spoin mon yn Sawn ys, mn yp sw 
anannd “+ sm) yownn yt ni ‘m>y). They are the same 
four sources of information that Saadiah discusses in the 
introduction to his religio-philosophical work, and Hadassi 
also drew from them without doubt'. The other two 
passages deal with the argument from Josh. v. 11 for the 
correctness of the Karaite interpretation of navn monn 
(Alphab. 224 3), and with Saadiah’s argument from Lev. 
XXvii. 32, that the enjoyment of an embryo is permitted 
(Alphab, 240 9: WIP A “Wyn INIA WONI WX OINaM... 
sit > anyon wh an mm tnxs inpid avn saws mmpn ox ‘nd 


1 yore” spade pyd ime onmoxw /snp Spa :1o'nawNa INNS 
1M,.. MMDyo OM wWy[D] yma +> 75 po maadn aww y’> dow 
qds van 5a) 95 smman nypp ye mawn ys oun ydy) 2. 


2) TMNT Maw Ady Va uN Wx ‘NYT ON. Hence here too the reading 
is like that in the Leyden MS. of the anonymous compilation on Exod. and 
Lev. (see above, vol. XIX, p.83, n.2. Could Hadassi perhaps have drawn 
from it, or the reverse ?). — 1b here most probably means “ his wanton- 
ness” (see Ps, Ixxv. 5). 

1 See Amandét, ed. Landauer, p. 12 infra: (prox Sw x) NMR pn... 
(207 yTo=) hpyde ody Aoethe (ANT yID=) TADS Ddy owhe Sew HbA 
prthode fips yoo wom... Cro p=) moe Fede nyp7 Ko ody FAA 
PR (powNT PMD=) pInsde 725dx Fiz om... Fyan Fino NR APS... 
But it seems that Hadassi, in the fourth source, chose rown not without 
intention (instead of, e.g., n2ox27 7107 in Ibn Tibbon), because this word 
among the Karaites signifies the Scriptures. Hadassi further adds: ny 
MAM S$2eAT waar x1 Adapay yowa Sowa morpna ‘nT 1D (APIO 4741) WORX 
7x mn ‘oa now mm mow ‘yx WX. Here again is Saadiah’s division 
of the commandments into precepts of reason (ywix, NYIw Msn = bw 
iPprox) and precepts of revelation (A7ynobx yew, nYYDw- nin =rnw), to 
which is also added truthful tradition (rmy 725 = Map) ; see Amandt, § iii. 
Cf. also Kaufmann, Geschichte d. Attributenlehre, pp. 1 seq.; Guttmann, Die 
Religionsphilosophie d, Saadia, pp. 22 seq., 134 seq. 

* This argument, as already remarked, is also advanced by Qirqisani, 
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But besides these few passages, Hadassi now and again 
controverts the views of Saadiah without naming him, 
e.g. the assertion that 238 can signify the name of the 
month (Alphab. 190 D: DANA WIN NN Wow WKY ‘nr... 
pax $n wesw any won inpd > asm wawen my... qeind ow sn 
1D) DIpO Dw NIM; see above, vol. XIX, p. 61), or the explana- 


tion of mx 125m as moxmy 125m (Alphab. 2337p; ef. supra, No. 
23),and so forth. It must be against Saadiah also that those 
passages are directed in which Hadassi shows that in the 
Talmudical period the rule npp y’52 xb had not any validity 
yet (Alphab. 185 & seq.), or that 1 Sam. xx. 18 is no argument 
for the great age of the calendar-system (Alphab. 197 & seq.), 
or that one cannot conclude from Dan. x. 3 that the eating 
of meat was permitted in the Diaspora (see above, vol. XIX, 
p- 83), &e. 

Besides the Eshkol, another fragment of Hadassi has 
been preserved, which Pinsker (pp. 94 seq.) has edited. The 
latter holds Tobias to be the author, but this time Firko- 
witsch, who ascribes it to Hadassi, has exceptionally hit 
upon the truth, as we find at the end quite explicitly 
(p. 97, 1. 5): ovadnn pop mx po om we, This frag- 
ment is not a remnant of a Book of Precepts, but collec- 
tanea which Hadassi probably compiled as material for his 
Eshkol. Saadiah is mentioned a few times here also, and 
the matter at issue is that eternal question about the age 
of the calendar-system. According to Saadiah it is no 
argument against the great age of this system that there is 
nothing about it in the Bible, for reason does not forbid us 
to assume that God revealed, e.g. 100 precepts to his prophet, 


Levi b. Jefet and Jacob b. Reuben (see Kaufmann-Gedenkbuch, p. 178, n.2, and 
also J. Q. R., XIX, pp. 62 and 69), but Saadiah’s name is mentioned only by 
the last of these. As Jacob b. Reuben draws especially from Jefet, it may 
be presumed that the latter also handed down the name of the Gaon and 
has used to Hadassi asa source. But unfortunately I have not before me 
Jefet’s commentary on this passage of Leviticus. 

1 Cf. also Frankl, Monatsschrift, XXXI, 77 seq. and wn, VII, 50 ; Buber's 
introduction to the 20 np) of Tobia b. Eliezer, p. 47. 
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and commanded him to write down only fifty of them, 
but to hand down the other fifty only orally, or not 
to fix any of them at all in writing. The precepts were 
indeed already known to the patriarchs, although they 
were not written down; similarly Mishna and Talmud 
already existed before, and were only later made into a 
record by the sages’. Further, Saadiah maintains that the 
calendar with all its rules originates from Moses, and only 
when Sadok and Boethos, the two heretical disciples of 
Antigonus, also opposed the system, was the observation 
of the moon also made known [in order to show that both 
coincide]*. The generally prevalent rules were again used 
as a guide, until ‘Anan and Benjamin al-Nahawendi arose 
and again abolished the system that is of Sinaitic origin. 
Hadassi further reports in Saadiah’s name about the 
wonders displayed by R. Eliezer in his dispute with R. 
Joshua (see Baba Mesia, 59 a), about the sacrifice brought 
with the Omer, the amount of meal to be used with the 
Omer, and finally about the argument from Josh. v. 11 
for the Karaite interpretation of navn nine and its refuta- 
tion. This refutation agrees verbally with that by Jefet 
on Lev. xxiii. 15 in the Kitab al-tamjiz (Hirschfeld, Arabic 
Chrestomathy, p. 113, 1. 24 seq.), and Hadassi also drew 
from this indirectly *. 


2 Saadiah had this argument in his commentary on the Pentateuch 
(p. 94, 1.23 : p2wNA Vaya WIAs psy. Yow Prnpa span sya by yw pwD 1D YT 
4) yaym ; 1. 25, for’) nnaw read ’) nn2w). By the assertion that the 
patriarchs already knew the commandments, Saadiah means such sayings 
as 75> mn 5) wax ONIN Op and the like. In Karaite literature also 
it is discussed whether the Biblical precepts were binding before the 
Sinaitic legislation. I intend dealing fully with this problem, described 
as Prix 077, in another connexion. 

2 With this is connected the answer of Ben Mashiah mentioned 
previously (cf. above, vol. XVIII, p. 224). 

3 This follows from the fact that the words of Hadassi following upon 
the conclusions of Saadiah (p. 96, 1.17): wean wri ‘oINER by2 97D Pt 
TDI VORD ITT PR pw mreind 72 OF 1D PUT Ward HIN pO mM, are simply 
translated from Jefet (Hirschfeld, p. 114, 1.20): 13M ND °D ‘OYDdR Np NON 
D7 NOD TON’ DD PNM paw NX PA Wad IN Po. 
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With Hadassi the older period of Karaite literature 
closes, and henceforth all independence is stifled. With 
the exception of the two Aarons (and, in many respects, 
of Elias Bashiatchi and Caleb Afendopolo), the later 
authors only repeat what the earlier ones have said, and 
“enrich themselves by their works.” On this ground the 
Fayyumite still continues to be the object of controversy 
(but naturally without any new factor in the campaign), 
although this controversy has long become an anachronism. 
But, in accordance with our task, we will follow the traces 
of this controversy, so far as it is present to our view, still 
further, till the most recent times. 

To the twelfth century, and perhaps even to the first 
half of it, must most probably also belong 

32. Elias b. Abraham, the author of the Dy o'x7pA pdr 
oan (ed. Pinsker, pp. 99 seq.)'. This follows from the 
fact that Elias speaks of the sects of the Tiflisites and the 
Meswites (i.e. the adherents of Abu Imran al-Tiflisi and 
Meswi al-Okbari) as still existing in his time (p. 100, 1. 13 
from bottom: D'S? A O39 NT mint “7 ND yI0ID PX ON 
ywo nn ovoden nn)2, and that, as will soon have to be 
mentioned, Saadiah’s polemical work against ‘Anan (3Nn3 
py ‘by ind) was probably still in his hands. But the 
traces of this work can only be followed up to the twelfth 


1 The view of Pinsker (p. v), Schorr (yirn, VI, 77), and Gottlober 
(opr nytand mp2, p. 157), that Elias b. Abraham is not the author, seems 
to me to be unfounded. Just as little ground is there for the view of 
Schorr, that the actual work begins with the words nvp[9] 122 1x (p. 100, 
1. 27), for a few lines before (1. 23) the author expressly says : xdv nw 72 
QD nT POY Abe onyw mind ano wnarman, then a scriptural passage 
is here introduced with oxn7 (1. 20: 9) WTR PND NT ONIN OYpN), just 
as in p. 103, 1. 15. Cf. also conclusions of Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibliogr., 
V, 49 seq. 

2 Pinsker (p. 98) also calls attention to this. With regard to the 
Meswites, I have shown (R, E. J., XXXIV, 163) that they still existed 
in the twelfth century, and that will certainly have been the case with 
the Tiflisites, It is thus unnecessary to presume with Harkavy (Voschod, 
Feb. 1900, p. 77), that here the author of the pin simply copied from older 
sources, The context is also against such a presumption. 
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century (cf. R.£.J., XLV, 192). His home cannot be 
determined, but as Karaite literature in this century has 
its centre in Byzantium, he should most probably belong 
to this century’. The work of Elias has the form of an 
epistle to a Rabbanite (Jehuda b. Sabbatai?), and serves 
the double purpose of defending Karaism and attacking 
Rabbanism. Saadiah is not mentioned here explicitly, 
but Pinsker’s conjecture seems to be right, that it is he 
who is meant by “the co-religionist of the receiver, who 
insulted “Anan, the teacher of the Diaspora” (p. 103, 1. 14: 
pon am ox ona abun Sow pyd qin tex pont jad 
worn 1b nob aym). There then follows in the “lying 
story” of this Rabbanite, as Elias expresses himself (an2) 
ynvpy D3), the well-known account about the advent 
of ‘Andn*?. His injured ambition, following upon his re- 
moval from the Exilarchate in favour of his younger brother 
Hanania, drove him to Schisma. ‘Andn was in mortal 
danger owing to the interference of the Arabian govern- 
ment. But following the advice of a Moslem scholar (Abu 
Hanifa?) imprisoned with him, he was able to win the 
favour of the Chalif by declaring that he represented a 
different religion from his brother, to wit, that in opposition 
to the latter he taught the fixing of the months on the 
basis of the observation of the moon and the consideration 
of the ripeness of the corn. The Chalif saw therein a 
concession to Islam, and showed him favour. Pinsker 
must also be right in saying that this report was preserved 
in Saadiah’s above-mentioned polemical work. 


THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 


33. Jacob b. Moses Tamani (of Taman in the Crimea), 
according to a tombstone inscription (Firkowitsch, ‘3x 


1 See Pinsker, p. 98. In the list of Karaite scholars at the end of the 
pir (p. 106) only Tobias is mentioned of the well-known Byzantine 
Karaites ; the citation of Hadassi, however, is not certain. See Stein- 
schneider, 1. c., 54. 

2 Of. R. B. J., XLIV, 166 seq. 
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‘21, no. 98), was the head of a Karaite school, and the 
author of a work panbn 15D, and he was buried in 958 in 
Tschufut-Kalé, It goes without saying that the date of this 
inscription, on which the word TamAéni does not occur, 
was fabricated by Firkowitsch, as there were not yet in 
the tenth century in the Crimea any Karaite heads of 
schools, who had many pupils (29 ‘*wodn oynn). It 
does not at all follow from the work mentioned (the begin- 
ning of which is missing) that it bore the title )n|n 1D, 
and that its author was called Jacob b. Moses. It is more 
likely to have been, according to Harkavy (Altjiid. Denk- 
miler, p. 268), the work of an anonymous Byzantine 
Karaite of the twelfth or thirteenth century. In the few 
lines that Pinsker (p. 68) has published from this work, 
“the heretic” (sronen=Abxsndx) Saadiah is also mentioned 
afew times. We have, e.g. his explanation of Exod. iii. 2 (on 
the burning of fire on the Sabbath; cf. above, vol. XVIII, 
p- 232), then the assertion that analogy is not to be applied 
in the case of incest, and hence that it is not forbidden, as 
the Karaites maintain, to marry a niece’; and lastly, 
Saadiah’s explanation, mentioned often already, that inter- 
prets myn y25n as mdm sab. 

34, Jefet, called Ibn abi-l-Hasan al-Barqamani, was a 
Karaite physician and author in Alexandria. A terminus 
a quo for his life is afforded by the fact that he quotes no 
later author than Moses Maimonides (ap pds DID); a 
terminus ad quem is supplied by the mention of his name 
in a Karaite compilation on Deuteronomy of the year 1351 
(see infra, No. 38). He must therefore be assigned, with 
Steinschneider (Arab. Liter. d. Juden, § 172), to the middle 
of the thirteenth century. Apart from a medical work, 
Frabs Anyds gen ‘p Avonnds Abypody (MS. in Berlin and 
Oxford), Jefet also composed a polemical work in Arabic 
against the Rabbanites, under the title nawn ap (MS. in 


149) MYYI PRP PR YON) AN 3) NINN Na wy. MN WA MAN oY ‘YE IN. 
‘Anan already derives the prohibition to marry a niece from the analogy 
respecting the aunt: see Kaufmann-Gedenkbuch, p. 173. 
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St. Petersburg), which consists of seven sections (7), and 
is said to be very violent (see Monatsschrift, XLII, 189). 
Here also Maimonides is quoted very often, and designated 
as ‘Dip ovaby, pds (also Dw DN Sindy). A passage about 
Saadiah has been published by Gurland (x7 “3, III, 
Russian part, p. 91): pdx snayds * (meade ox) wo... 
nsdn yayds ix ovads myo oo ban owsnds pys win xp 
sox ponds sawhe andy ray pesnn on i io aud ef. 
above, vol. XVIII, p. 218, n. 2). 

35. Natan b. Jehfida is an otherwise quite unknown 
Karaite author. A passage in his name on the subject of 
calendar-lore is quoted in a Bodleian MS. of the year 1584 
(Cat., vol. II, no, 2789, fol. 45a; published J.Q. R., VIII, 703) 
and in Moses Misorudi’s Aw ny, which was written in 1602 
(MS. Leyden, p. 52’, fol. 247; see above, vol. XIX, p. 64, 
n. 2). The beginning of this passage reads: }2 jn) ‘28 
DIN Vy2 DwY OF WN OPA ‘abs yO ner baw ndswa mm 
42) mn DD OD Ww AMINA 10125 PROD. From these words 
we may infer that Natan did not live in Constantinople 
(oN Wy) and that this city was still under Christian do- 
minion. We are, therefore, perhaps not wrong in assigning 
him to the Crimea in the thirteenth century, From the 
same Bodleian MS. another passage from this Natan is com- 
municated, which is directed against Saadiah’s well-known 
explanation of the verse Gen. i. 14 (mnwd wm; see JQ. B., 
].c.), and here we read towards the end: ‘2x "nand oyon an 
43) yore by nawn ‘nwy Wwe “EDI nd. Thus Natan also 


? Simha Isaac Lutzki (opt Mn, f. arb, 1.22) mentions aor jn Van, 
who was perhaps a brother of the Aaron b. Judah *1017, to whom Solomon 
ha-Nasi sent his epistle on incest (see Steinschneider, Cat. Lugd., p. 234), 
and who accordingly had lived at the beginning of the twelfth century. 
But it is impossible to identify him with our Natan, as the latter, in my 
opinion, did not live in Constantinople. Further on Simha Isaac (I. ¢., 
f.22a, 1.17) mentions among the Karaite scholars of Lithuania a Judah 
b. Daniel, together with his two sons, Daniel and Natan. But the latter 
also cannot possibly be our Natan b. Judah, as the literary activity 
of the Karaites in Lithuania only began in the sixteenth century, hence 
at the time when Byzantium was no longer Christian. 

G2 
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composed a polemical work against Saadiah. This fact 
also testifies to an earlier date for our author, for, as the 
present essay shows, the Karaites did not cease indulging 
in polemics against Saadiah till modern times, though they 
do so only incidentally. None of them, however, composed 
a special work of controversy. Other traces of Natan’s 
polemics are hitherto unknown. 

36. Aaron b. Joseph, or Aaron the Elder, the famous 
physician of philosophical training, Bible exegete, and 
liturgical poet, is one of the most prominent representatives 
of the later period of Karaite literature. Of special im- 
portance is his commentary on the Pentateuch, 1n30n “75D 
(ed. Koslow, 1835), which he composed according to his own 
statement in 1292/3 (on Exod. xii. 2; fol. 14b: 4 m... 
sd ovand mm ones 0% my ewer ot op mw ATwY yIIN 
ond amx Na wow nm. INP jw INN MND wn 
4a) oxadio Sp DPD INN. OY o'xyno7)!, Saadiah is men- 
tioned here only twice: (1) on Exod. xiii. 4 (fol. 19 b), on 
23x. According to Saadiah’s declaration, this verse speaks 
against the Karaite interpretation of 3°3N as ripeness of 
corn, for here the question is about the ripeness in Egypt, 
which takes place one month earlier than that in Palestine, 
and therefore cannot serve for the fixing of the months. 
Aaron replies that this verse would then also point against 
the Rabbanites, who likewise pay regard to the 2.38 (*o\n"aM 
729 DM¥D DAN 1D NONI INA WIN NN Wows DN pd yy °D awn 
Ni7 wea 2 yt Ny nnvnn). (2) On Lev. iv. 35 (fol. 7 a), 
on the use of the fat tail (75x). Contrary to his custom 
elsewhere, Aaron deals with this subject rather fully. In 
this passage he already reverts to it a second time, and 
mentions the name of Saadiah only in connexion with 
an argument. In Lev. ix. 19-20, where mx is included 
in the general concept of nbn, the Karaites find a support 
for their prohibition of this fat tail. Saadiah refutes this 


1 For the literature on him see Jew. Encycl.,s.v. (I, 14%. On the Mibhar 
cf. especially Jost, Gesch. d. Judenthums, II, 356 seq. It is not quite certain 
that Aaron lived in Constantinople. 
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argument by showing from Exod. xx. 8-10 and similar 
verses, that when two groups of things are enumerated, 
of which the one is much less than the other quantitatively, 
then only the larger group is mentioned, whilst the other 
is included in it (thus in ver. 20 only 25n is repeated, as 
this is greater quantitatively in comparison with nv>2 
and 7237 nny of ver. 19). This view is opposed by Aaron 
in the following words: 3730 "OXY Myo ‘OIN’DN Mayo PR... 
won wy Se we yn > man yon mands arn ond maya 
poe» apyd mown yaw) ox “yow> mona dy and ow AY ws Ww 
ovpany jon xdy mde dyn aw dy son Sy nw dy yor rat S95 by 
your nanym nvdon min adnan warm mon yD... moma wp) 
sow need non aw nee pa now ND “9 wNT 399 INaWwN 
12) m2) 72¥'. But Saadiah is also meant in the passage 
on iii. 9 (fol. 56), where several of his arguments are refuted: 
sy mdvoxd ames penn oyor namd> amp wasn mx mn... 
5b5 ow radn +> yy yn... dum yadm ery DI pnypy 
49) any’ 2m wa xin adn > wo ty... aI Awd (ef. 
Gan Eden, fol. 9b; Adderet, nany pry, cap. 18. Apart 
from these passages Aaron must hint at Saadiah many 
times without mentioning his name. 


SAMUEL PozNANSKI. 


1 Both these conclusions of Saadiah have hitherto not been known 
from -older sources, so far as I am aware. Could Aaron perhaps have 
drawn them immediately from Saadiah ? 
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GEONIC RESPONSA. 
XVI. 


FRAGMENT Taylor-Schechter, vellum, 13 x 15 cm. (oblong), 
writing square, quire of two leaves, the middle portion 
missing. It represents the remainder of a collection of 
Geonic Responsa, the last of which in our fragment is 
numbered sixteen. 

It contains four Responsa, all of them, unfortunately, 
in incomplete condition. Neither their author nor their 
date is ascertainable. However, the assumption is war- 
ranted that they belong to the later Geonim; and as the 
first two Responsa are elsewhere ascribed to Hai, the last 
of the Geonim may perhaps be accepted as the author 
of all of them. 

1. The first Responsum, the beginning of which is lacking, 
deals with the validity of a marriage contract (3:2) signed 
by a number of witnesses, some of whom were related to 
the contracting parties. Though the Jewish law in general 
terms excludes relatives from acting as witnesses to 
a marriage, the Gaon declares the document valid, because, 
as there were other witnesses besides, there was no proof 
that the kinsmen had not attached their names to it as 
a coveted distinction, or been invited to do it as a 
courtesy, and the Gaon grants this latitude of interpre- 
tation even when the signature of the kinsmen occurs first 
in the order of the witnesses. This decision is based on 
the statement in Baba Batru, 162a,b. It is noteworthy, 
that the Gaon’s reading of the Talmudic text differs 
essentially from our accepted reading. Our text (162 b) 
has own Sy poinn, while the Gaon reads w>y pornn, indi- 
cating that the second clause in the Baraita refers, not to 
a new case, but to the same case treated of in the first 
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clause. That the Gaon’s reading is correct appears from 
MS. M. and from Rashbam, ad loc., both of which have yy 
as well as “uvn dy, the only explanation for which is 
that the original y>y was retained even after the text was 
changed by the addition of suwn dy. The probability is 
that the change finally producing our present reading was 
made by Rabbenu Hananel, who had the theory that the 
second case in the Baraita was entirely different from 
the first ; hence sHen Sy had to be inserted as the beginning 
of the new sentence. 

Our Responsum is practically identical with that given 
in Harkavy, 42, but it offers a number of more acceptable 
readings, 

2. The second Responsum, of which a few lines are 
missing at the end, deals with a dispute between brothers 
on account of the water supply in a house inherited by 
the two jointly from their father, and divided between 
them soon after his death. Some years later one of them 
claimed for himself exclusive rights upon the water supply 
gathered from that section of the roof which covered his 
part of the house, thus proposing to withdraw from his 
brother some of the water that had flowed into the cistern 
at his end of the property, the only cistern with which the 
house was furnished in their father’s time as well as their 
own. The Gaon decides against him, on the ground that 
the second brother had by this time acquired prescriptive 
rights (npn) upon the whole water supply as well as the 
cistern at his end of the property. These were privileges 
to which a definite value should have been assigned at 
the time of the division of the property, and the division 
should have been made with their valuation as part of 
the inventory. The second brother’s water supply could, 
therefore, be curtailed only by an act of injustice. 

This Responsum is essentially the same as that given 
by Harkavy, 41, so that our two Responsa, both of them 
attributed to Hai, occur in Harkavy reversed. 

3. In this Responsum a few lines are missing at the 
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beginning. It deals with the Talmudic passage in Pesahim, 
71a. The Gaon first of all establishes the correct text, 
‘n2 ANDY, not ‘P2 as it was read by his correspondents, 
probably residing in an Arabic-speaking country, in which 
‘n2 and ‘P2 were pronounced alike. They must have re- 
presented the phonetic identity orthographically. The 
main difficulty in connexion with the text which the 
Gaon was called upon to solve was of a theological nature. 
It is an accepted principle with the Rabbis that p21 m2 
prponn poy (Pesahim, 59 b), atoning power resides even 
in those portions of the sacrifices eaten by the priests, of 
those sacrifices, that is to say, that are not wholly consumed 
upon the altar. Several questions arise with regard to this 
point. How is it with the n-ye2n ov bw ye, the priestly 
portions of which cannot be eaten until after the Great Day 
has passed, and atonement has presumably taken place? 
Still more difficult of solution the question becomes if the 
Day of Atonement falls upon a Friday. As the priests’ 
portions cannot be prepared on the Sabbath, they lie over 
a second night, which renders them unfit. The same 
difficulty inheres in all the sacrifices brought on Sabbaths, 
and on holidays falling on the Sabbath, intended to be 
partly eaten by the priests, which, however, they cannot 
use until the Sabbath is over. The Gaon! reaches a 
solution by a peculiar explanation of poy2 pone nn2 
prpsnd. His view is that atoning power resides, not in 
the act of eating, but in the character and state of the 
sacrifice. If the sacrifice is of the right sort, and there is 
nothing in it to prevent the priests from using the portions 
assigned to them for food, it does not matter whether these 
portions are eaten by the priests or not: they are not 
deprived of their atoning power. This explanation covers 
the case of all Sabbath sacrifices, and it also covers the 
case of the sacrifice on a Day of Atonement falling on any 
day except Friday, because we know beforehand that 
the priests will be able to eat their portions immediately 


1 Comp. also Tosafot on Pesahim, 59b, catchword ‘n>. 
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the Sabbath or the Fast is over; the delay will not have 
rendered them unfit. It is otherwise with the sacrifice 
of the Day of Atonement falling on a Friday. Then 
a second night must pass before the priests can prepare 
their portions, and the law is that no sacrifice may be eaten 
after more than one night has passed over it. The Gaon 
must resort to another explanation for this case. Basing 
his view on the statement in Shebuot, 8b, he holds that on 
the Day of Atonement the atoning power is confined to 
the Azazel; the other sacrifices, of which the priests have 
portions assigned to them, on that day do not possess 
their full atoning power; they have only a preventive 
action; they avert suffering from the sinner whose sin 
cannot be atoned for by the scapegoat, because it is of 
such a nature as to require the expiation of death. 

It is highly interesting to compare the Gaon’s conclusions 
with those of St. Barnabas, in his Letter, VII, 4. He says: 
“ And they shall eat of all the rams sacrificed for their sins 
on the day of fasting. And—note well what I am about 
to say!—-the priests alone shall eat all the inner parts, 
unwashed, together with vinegar!” Up to this time it 
has not been noticed that the argument of St. Barnabas 
is also based on the principle of prasna poy pba on9, 
according to which the atonement of the Day of Atonement 
could. become effective only after the priests had eaten 
the parts allotted to them. His assumption that the 
priests ate their portions during the day itself, while 
the people were fasting, is, of course, wholly incorrect, 
though I cannot believe, with Giidemann (Religions- 
geschichtliche Studien, p. 106), that it is an intentional 
misrepresentation. Barnabas simply put together several 
Rabbinic statements, and drew an unwarranted conclusion. 
He knew, as is said in Pesahim (l.c.), that on Sabbaths, or 
holidays falling on the Sabbath, the priests would eat their 
portions of the sacrifices unboiled, in order not to delay 
the atonement? the act effected. Also he knew that it 

1 Comp. Rabbenu Hananel on Pesahim, 71 a. 
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was not a transgression to drink vinegar on the Day of 
Atonement, because it is not customarily used as a drink 
(Yoma, 81b). These two statements he combined, and 
obtained a conclusion that cannot hold water. 

There is an apparent contradiction between Pesahim, 71a, 
and Mishnah Menahot, XI, 7. In the former passage, it is 
assumed that it was the custom of all the priests to eat 
their sacrificial portions raw on Sabbaths and holidays 
falling on the Sabbath; while the other text limits the 
practice to the Day of Atonement falling on Friday, and 
even then it is described as the habit of the less cultured 
priests’. The contradiction disappears if we accept the 
view of the Gaon, that the oon ov Sy yy had no 
atoning power, and hence there was no need for the priest 
to hasten his meal. 

4. The fourth Responsum, the end of which is missing, 
deals with the correct reading of the Mishnah text in 
‘Erubin, III, 1. The Gaon calls attention to the fact that 
the Babli and the Yerushalmi have substantially different 
readings of the passage. From the discussion of this 
Mishnic passage in ‘Hrubin, 30b, we see that our reading 
of the Mishnah is as old as the Babylonian Amoraim, 
though the Talmudic discussion may be a Sabboraic 
interpolation. 


1 My conjecture is that the Mishnah ought to read ywe2w instead of 
jnrqw, wea in this passage having the meaning of “stomach.” Comp. 
Maimonides in his Commentary, ad loc., and Ginzberg, Orientalische Studien, 
II, p. 612. 
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Leaf 1, recto. 
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yr ws nme now Sip ansn yp pow ony 
PNT ND }YOWE) ND AYN An mow 21nd 
sw> joo mine Sop anon yp pow ow DMA nN 

mo SX Nyon yy poinn OMY mwONM AYIIN YA 
m> xyrop aNwa nvyn ovpnn dip ww amp ro 

3m sw Daps wnNdo API BN And 

ondxww) :D3b AD PR) Aw Ww MIND *>D MIN 

JT AMA Da Iw MIM AYND pW AA IR 

Any yw pipes many *yay $30) man yp oA 
ynm oyna phn pAMIN MIND AYP ANNA 15 

y92aK3 ine mp ame 555 rw sy 55 myy Sy 


1 Baba Batra, 162 a. 2 Ibid., 162b. 
* Harkavy, Responsen, 42, has also nz, but perhaps jz is to be read. 
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Leaf 1, verso. 
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1 Baba Batra, 7b. ? Read Fy yj. 
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Leaf 2, recto. 


Sox maya nam ods yy none stn 9373 
nnow) on xd nawa pooxs px yond nawa tow pws 
oy ayy nn Swan naw ayn oy aay ond 2x25 ona 
prow °/e pboixe pemsn Avene ay) mnow xda naw 
:WID NWI AMDW PRY IM PID PIED NEB 3D NNN 5 
*NPI ANDY ONaNs) : NIT Myo vn [TD PNw OD.) 
Nn2DD3 wD Wwe) 283 ona ANow xdye sim yo xdy aod 
ovdaan naw any nnd Sm pnpsn oy poyd ‘mn 
SOND III NT AD NYT ED wn NNTWD IM pow 
ova Sond diay paw Swan ao 75 xopt onans 10 
nawa Swab Si px naw xan) aye) D7 
ow my inyw vo ob min sy wdoxd pow 
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mon wy ova ine pose oA Rw ps ONaNs 
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1 The copyist first wrote vox and changed it to jor. 
3 Pesahim, 71 a& 3 “on = ew. 
* Menahot, XI, 7; Gemara, ibid. 99 b. 5 ‘oho =dniw bv. 
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Leaf 2, verso. 
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Sarwava aya mde wy vb pa em pdina 4s prow 
Shebuot, I, 2; Gemara, ibid., 2a, 2 Shebuot, 8 b. 
Our texts read x27 Wx xbx; Rabbinovicz, Var. Lect., offers no variants. 


‘Erubin, III, 1; Gemara, ibid., 26 b. 5 ‘Erubin, 30 b. 
5 = MONT. 
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XVII. 


Fragment T.-S., three leaves, 21 x 16 cm., writing small, 
square with a tendency to cursive; the numbers and mar- 
ginal notes, except the sheet mark at the top, are in a later 
hand, and in black ink, while the text is brown. It 
represents the remainder of an unusually large collection 
of Geonic Responsa, in fact, the very largest known. The 
numbers run up to 593, of which our fragment contains 
from No. 498 to No. 505 consecutively ; then from 568 to 
577 consecutively; and finally from 585 to 593 consecutively. 
The large number of 497 are missing from the beginning, 
and there is, of course, no telling how many more there 
were after 593. They cover a number of branches of 
Rabbinic law, the various subjects being noted in the 
margin by a later hand. The annotator used the classifica- 
tion of the Code of Maimonides, but he was either ignorant 
or careless, for he allows a glaring mistake to stand on 
the first page preserved. Misled by the word 29, which 
occurs prominently, he classifies one Responsum under 
pay which actually belongs under pamy. All the 
Responsa preserved are anonymous, and as only a very 
few of them occur in other collections, there are no means 
at hand for determining their authorship and date. We 
may, however, assume that they belong to a number of 
different Geonic authors of various epochs. 

1 [498]. The first Responsum in our fragment, the 
beginning of which is missing, deals with the case of 
a man’s giving his property to his mother before his death. 
The Gaon rules that on the death of her son she can make 
no use of the property, nor cispose of it in any way, until 
she has paid the dowry to the widow, her daughter-in-law. 

2 [499]. The second Responsum gives the decision of 
the Gaon in a dispute regarding an alley-way (20). One 
of the several parties having a common alley-way moves 
from his house, and he makes a claim upon his former 
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neighbours, asking them to pay him for his share of the 
alley, which he is no longer using. The Gaon decides 
against his claim. 

3 [500]. This Responsum is identical with the one 
attributed to Nahshon Gaon in the Geonic collection 
pry ‘yw, 81b. The subject dealt with is the sale of 
a slave under false pretences. His physical condition was 
impaired, yet his master asked and obtained the value 
of a slave in perfect health. The purchaser discovered 
the fraud practised upon him, and, after having had the 
slave cured, he demanded from the former owner a sum 
of money equal to the difference between what he paid 
for him and what his real value was at the time. The first 
master declared his willingness to take back the slave 
and return the money, a proposition to which the second 
master would not agree, as he had taken the trouble and 
gone to the expense of having the slave put into good 
condition. The Gaon decides that the purchaser’s claim 
is justified. 

4[501]. The third Responsum in the fragment deals 
with a note of indebtedness, signed as always by two 
witnesses, which the alleged debtor refused to honour. 
The witnesses when questioned recognized the handwriting 
as theirs, but as they could not remember the sum of money 
mentioned in the note their testimony was of no value, 
and the maker of the note, according to the Gaon, could 
not be held to the payment of the sum therein mentioned. 

5 [502]. An agent was sent to Egypt to purchase 
merchandise. On his journey he was attacked by brigands, 
who threatened his life. To save himself he showed the 
highwaymen where his employer's money was hidden. 
He now contended that he was not called upon to make 
good the loss, since, in any case, even if he had sacrificed 
his life, the money would have fallen into the hands of 
his assailants. The Gaon supports him in this contention, 
provided he can prove by means of witnesses, or will 
asseverate by means of an oath, that his supposition is 
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correct, that the brigands would in any case have found 
the money. 

6 [503]. The Gaon decides that a debtor may force his 
creditor, who holds a promissory note against him, to take 
an oath that he has not paid up his indebtedness, as he 
himself maintains he has done; and this right belongs to 
him even though the creditor is willing to waive his alleged 
claim if only the debtor will take the oath. There can 
be no doubt that this Responsum is the same as that 
quoted in a Responsum addressed to Hai (nna nN, 136), 
where it is ascribed to Natronai Gaon. 

7 [504]. To this very day, the Gaon says, priests are 
under the obligation to avoid defilement. It is very 
probable that this Responsum is. merely an extract from 
a much longer one found in the Geonic collection N21 AIDN, 
55, also attributed to Natronai Gaon. 

8 [505]. A debtor sends the amount of his indebtedness 
to his creditor through a messenger. The debtor receives 
a letter from the creditor acknowledging the receipt of 
the money. Later the creditor denies having written the 
receipt. Before the matter is cleared up, the creditor as 
well as the messenger die, and the heirs of the creditor 
claim the money due to their father. Though witnesses 
are found to testify that the handwriting is the creditor's, 
the father of the present litigants, they continue to urge 
their claim, basing it upon the contention that there is no 
way of establishing that the receipt refers to the trans- 
action under discussion rather than some other debt owing 
from the same debtor to their father. The Gaon’s decision 
is missing. 

9 [568]. Of this Responsum only the last two lines have 
come down to us, and they contain the rather interesting 
statement of the Gaon based on a Talmudic passage 
(Ta‘anit, 11b) that study is of greater importance than 
fasting, but fasting surpasses almsgiving. 

10 [569]. The Gaon holds that nan is not an essential 
ceremony. A man may live with a woman as wife if only 

VOL. XX. E 
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the ceremony of ;w7p is performed, and the marriage 
contract duly executed and handed to the bride. 

11 [570]. The Gaon writes out the formulae for several 
sorts of deeds of gift from a father to his children, the 
expressions differing according to whether the deed becomes 
operative during the father’s lifetime or after his death. 

12 [571]. This Responsum deals with the circumstances 
in which the dowry is paid out, though it be the woman 
who insists upon the divorce. 

13 [572]. “A bachelor made out a deed of gift. Later, 
when he married, he made out a second deed of gift, 
transferring the same property to his wife, and in the 
presence of the first recipient, who uttered neither protest 
nor objection.” The Gaon decides that the second trans- 
action, and not the first, is valid. 

14 [573]. The Gaon decides that an oath taken on 
a prayer-book is as sacred as one on the scroll of the law, 
and he who takes such an oath cannot be absolved from it. 
This Responsum is attributed in one source to Saadia, and 
in another to Hai; comp. Miiller, Mafteah, p. 230. 

15 [574]. The Gaon rules that a Jew who owns orchards, 
the fruit in which must be gathered day by day, so that 
cessation from work on Sabbaths and holidays would entail 
a serious loss, may sell an average day’s pickings to 
a Gentile on the eve of the Sabbath or of a holiday. The 
sale must be completed before the day of rest enters, so 
that the Jew in no sense hires the Gentile to do work 
for him on a holy day. 

16 [575]. Though butter churned by Gentiles may be 
bought and eaten by Jews, the Gaon advises against it. 
This Responsum is found also in the Geonic collection 
nawn “yy, 188, where it is attributed to Natronai Gaon. 

17 [576]. This Responsum contains the decision of the 
Gaon with regard to 171» Dv. It is not improbable that 
this is the Responsum to which Maimonides expresses 
his vigorous opposition; comp. Maimonides, 7x'2 "oN, 
XI, 15, and n’v, 173. 
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18 [577]. The Gaon goes into details as to the character 
of the testimony admissible in the case of an nmy. The 
end of this Responsum is missing. 

19 [585]. The contents of the Responsum are difficult 
to determine exactly, because the beginning is missing. 
All that can be gathered from what remains is that the 
case dealt with is what the judge of a certain town 
suspects is a mock divorce, desired for the purpose of 
escaping the payment of debts. The debt owing to a divorced 
woman, namely, her dowry, must be paid by the husband 
before all others. If, then, a man is hard pressed, the 
expedient of divorcing his wife may occur to him, the in- 
tention being, of course, to re-marry the woman, and again 
come into possession of the dowry. The judge in our case 
was willing to grant the divorce on condition that the 
husband took an oath not to re-marry the woman. The 
Gaon shares his suspicions, and sustains his decision. 
It is noteworthy that the Responsum mentions in full 
the name of the judge, David’, and of the parties concerned. 

20 [586]. This Responsum contains the interesting state- 
ment that the old-established custom, reaching back to 
Talmudic times, of taking an oath publicly on the sacred 
scrolls in the synagogue, was discontinued in the day 
of the Gaon. Instead, when the occasion required it, 
a conditional excommunication was proclaimed in the 
synagogue, as follows: “If thou, WV. V., owest money 
to V. N., and dost not acknowledge the debt, thou art 
under the ban.” Judging by the style of the Responsum, 
and the views expressed in it, we shall not go far wrong 
in ascribing it to Hai. Comp. especially his Responsa in 
y’v, 73a and 76a. In the latter Hai writes thus: “Such 
a thing as taking an oath on the sacred scrolls has come 
under our notice neither personally nor through the reports 


_and traditions of scholars from generations ago. Our 


procedure is as follows: The draped bier is brought [into 


1 David Ibn Hagar? Comp. about him Steinschneider, Arabische 


Literatur, p. 143. 
‘ H 2 
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the synagogue]; and in it is a cock (Aram. 8723), symbolic 
of man (Aram. 833); lights are kindled, symbolic of the 
soul of man; ashes are strewn under the feet [of the one 
who is to take the oath], to indicate that man is but dust 
and ashes; empty, distended hides are put before him; 
they threaten him, saying, Behold, all these shall be signs 
unto you! Then children come with trumpets (nip), 
while the man is led up to the place before the Ark, and 
the precentor stands on the platform next to the Ark, and 
says: WV. V., who does not confess the truth, may he be 
overtaken by thus and thus [the curses of a ban] !.” 

21 [587]. This Responsum deals with the limitations 
of the rights of a husband in the property of his wife. 

22 [588]. The Gaon gives the formula of the oath to be 
taken by a widow who makes demand for her jointure from 
the estate of the heirs of her late husband. This Responsum 
obviously antedates the Responsum 586, for it appears in 
the former that it was still customary to take oaths in 
the time of the Gaon addressed. 

23 [589]. The Gaon renders the decision that a widow 
left with an infant at the death of her husband may not 
withdraw her dowry from the estate until the child has 
reached the age of two years, the period during which 
a mother has the duty to nurse a child, and during which 
re-marriage is prohibited. 

24 [590]. A dies, and B of his own accord pays his heirs 
money which he confesses he owed to the departed, though 
no memorandum of the debt was found. The heirs wish 
now to force him to take an oath that he has acknowledged 
the full extent of his indebtedness. The Gaon decides 
against the heirs. 

25 [591]. The Gaon decides that a widow claiming her 
dowry from her late husband’s estate must take an oath 
asseverating the justice of her demand, even when the 
estate does not suffice to satisfy her claim in full. 

26 [592]. This Responsum deals with the status of 


1 Comp. orn mm, II, p. 503. 
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a child born out of wedlock, a certain man being designated 
by the mother as the father of the child. The Gaon’s 
decision is that such a child is not to be considered 
a bastard (7102); nevertheless, the alleged father cannot 
be held responsible for the maintenance of the child, 
nor is the child to inherit his estate after his death. If 
circumstantial evidence corroborates the woman’s allega- 
tions, the man is to be excommunicated and exposed 
to public disgrace. 

27 [593]. This last Responsum of our fragment, of which 
only the beginning has been preserved, deals with a 
promissory note whose genuineness is denied by the 
supposed debtor. It is perhaps another version of Responsum 
133 in the Collection mawn “yw. 
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' Read nyo on. ? Baba Batra, I, 6; Gemara, ibid., 11a. § Baba Batra, 13 a-13 b. 
* Ibid., 13a; asthe quotation is froma Baraita, and not from a Mishnah, the correct reading 

would be x23, and not pn. 5 asym). 6 =pepan. 7 Ketubot, 20 a. 
* = vp. anno, 10 wpa. 
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Leaf 1, verso. 5 
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Leaf 2, recto. 
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1 Ta‘anit, 11 b ; our texts read syne nado >>. 2 Berakot, 32 b. 

8 The line over xm indicates that this word is to be cancelled. * Baba Batra, 135 b. 
5 Comp. Targum Jonathan to Deut. xxiv. 6. 6 Read mne3. 7 Yebamot, 65 a. 

® Comp. Baba Batra, gob, ® Peah, III, 7. 
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Leaf 2, verso. 
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Sey orann sap Saw 9 ‘een aypn AVNA WI AND AIO IMIND 5 


nd wm DIAN jPDI ANNA NyIYs NAN Apaw ANS AD yaw man 


mya 
warn AAD AD ANNA MAD Nyiws inyawey wKX 1 73 :xdwx man 


Spa Sw men maeipo ina ew mbanden monn spp > AapA bw mw 19 
‘OND wpdnr nor os 1d ww “aw ‘wen “pn ‘mer inynawd px 


DVI) NIWA FNIN any poy WN ON) nby> Mvp x yOw 25D OM OY 553 10 
nav 






20) BND MAM AYY TMD Sy pon ow eM TINd ova ime bin aw 
sy205 snow we JD 8d ow nawa  wepdy nay sanyo od omw 
‘ony wo nav aayo os 1 ny nawa wan wepdy naw ayo od ome 
sna1 md ‘orp Nava TIA IND NMANIW YT NPD IMA pon 
maw ya ‘D2 som S35 nd ww want ‘epd ins “aw wd rp awa 15 
35 spon Yow ox 125 nnp nna one dpwna xdy onda naw anyn 
pad ind pps pa ame ww ox ow Sy ANON ‘een APSA amp 


moor mbox 
‘oy ndapp nya paw xds ani toy we xoo Joy inp adn 


Dw pT anssw maps nsdy ‘ww pn sno So) nyt apy 


nn nb woo F§ Sy DT ANID AYN) DIA MIN ADT Po) ow nwden 20 


™ 
mon ot poay pra nadyw ae qo xd 8 op vbyad snnd 


oy 9 snd ae ox) adysd nan Sa0m ops on aysy pon 
fey moa Soest acer 97 by wy x poopy Op) Aya swny Ay 
ody snd xbox ndaw ays nady wna Sax bid posy Sy rena jn 

¢pand MED APD xAwD ANT ox Adyad man map pa roid pa ov 25 
NNW 1D PRE TWIT AIA ‘we vpn pps myaw voy naw 


more 2 Joo xds wed Man inwe ina Sy pynw ow dy 5b5 

ass 
AND Ine AMON NdkA by soy ww pr om wD PRE prow Nw 

inn 7/osn Rw 2D I377 nw. wpm Nd Aya “oon idpaw vp Sy 


pe ox Sax vnpy ‘an Tay ‘ao aN) AWN DD Ty ‘DO IY paren nid 30 


1 Baba Batra, 132 a. 2 Ketubot, XIII, 6; Gemara, ibid., 109 a. 3 «Abodah Zarah, a2a. 
‘ Our texts read: xn3w3 Wa Nw NIIwI WP) 1927. © Niddah, 66a. ® Read 5119. 
‘ Yebamot, XVI, 7; Gemara, ibid., 122 a, 
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Separate leaf, recto. 
6595 ae by sia awn aa pry oy mt an bw nsppow % by mer pm sp 
Le awyy NPI yer Ia pry andy NpMID RL... MPD pay? Sw ainwd 
Sy awy sin oana srpd yan may amo Nt xd... NNN wT ONT 


mnnsxd mean asad) yt maa wand aot gobi pina xdy 1a pen oad inns 
6 PS) NT NIP WayT MDD S59 wht adh ad sta bs pst ms nyt Syn ps maa 
00d aed mt sy ost Sp pba wpa oypon “sem Sw et na spidn wer yen 
cece e SOT 30d naw avn oa pny mewn 255 xb yoo xapy 2 pny 
awnm ann> sew pram sad pina yon xdy > Some cdpa xox me... 
owndy ss naa own) aot naa ad ans 55 ppsamd) aa nen... 

nova) san aa net ands xpman ey NDT ay mDans Noo ysnvm RYN N... 
Do) mnawa spa aay saws oanmdy nonendy ma AYN aa pny 5a... 
pwynay mda wyy Pinna mwyy many obey sy np na doa pai] 
wT WT a ay ae mana owd pre mds pysn “ae Sor pnd... 
myo na S53 spay aay AYINN NID! AYN ID pred myamnd ad... . 
wynd aot jo md me qoon mawna oom mada xnavn vow 79... 897 4... 
32 pny’d sown yet oy avn aa pny ad yam vd an... 7709 TW NBIOEN... 
nner 22 Ab yaw van mn japa Ad pryawp °> NNMN ippn : NOP 
myawe ‘om ean nad pesm ad pyaar amvad miwy pore ow nd paw 
nmin saps ynawedy panes jod avya xyen tpianed pat wo +2 md 

ows yw Soy mmawa by pwn one a am jora Sas mop ow 

xdy Sis myrawnbdn apis Sid pon’ wpa nynes mands pe fpnt pwn ow 
nyawads yond pon pwn ansnawa som xd Sana ambedy mynd pan ion 
Sg (No 22 Sn Sony vSya wp nm wT ANOT NANI AION ND M3dNT DIWD 
AWDD JD NYINV'ND NYT TOM OND ANynawa mpy, Nd) m2 AMD IMDDT 

son 397 mpd ons meh en Spo nysnees xa anains 7d ja 
spon m> ms mondxd rans va xb ant 7b ways on nd “ox Anain> nysn 
‘ox pid> NINO MIND ON “NAY ON WD ONNDIND *o'ANT MYnyT by ad md 
px poomaa xdwy pay soma po “ot an ax nyawa nyppa 39 Ao 

xin yt maa Sew Sax sy nyppa anains nd va dy amy pawn 

px mn saps yawn xd Sse sad yaw pt nad yin ad yawo xds 
bepd ed me $’p nox ney ayes Sipe vaxpr anon ab pyen : owed 
arene dy and we... OND wT Nd ‘ee NMDwA “WD Nd) Jar KIDD 


» epdy 
1 werwnw ? 2? Comp. Baba Batra, 48b. 3 Comp. the expression 122'9 5) X>. 
* Gittin, IV, 3; Gemara, ibid. b. 5 = yopNr. 6 Gittin, 35 a. 
¢ 1 34 os 
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Separate leaf, verso. 


2nd wae nop oxy ips wp a2 dp ‘DD Ew AWND WN 15phA 
nw 








NNN ADY PRY pow on Awe vs2 ndp v2 JA wD nD nop voy 
wo vbya wna anni adysd nwxn mo oxy mimpd io pnd span awe 
MD 2 AIP AWNA ANOw war pn Saxd Sys prawn jaw 

yon 102 I Adyad mwen nso Sax mmpda to win yan yprpby 5 
powanm oma 55 nn ndp ‘psn snob yoy ar wear A DA 
383A Ne aN I 1922 OX’ yn InN Span Sap adr adyad awe nowsnw 
paw Iy¥'D ANaInD nysny mods mapn ‘nb °pa) pRop2 jnvanNa 


am pws sanoy dy asd by ves wx anainso obs aven x53 ane 
nw 


qAaiaze sw nobneen xb) torppos mysya poya pd yn xdy ane pyran ro 
fais xdy nda ede mdy pdsdanr :’pp> meny nx owe ws sy pwd sian 
SIS) pe mdya yma naa xdy vysend wo ox Sax poya nn snw ods 
pox “23s ans 1 mas mad mbys sspo asda fiw qow ayawnd 
3555 ie “pow 79 Fmt 555 myawnd pho psx n> ayan xd Sax Anain> nyany 


manana Ayam) meds swe) Ny 4393 83 Pew) NT Dw NDT apn 15 
Mw 


Nosy 2 No nono andewa ean xd aby pray “ode we ad pam 
sy nd pan xdy aby pasyot ain as nbxw moa ny ap nonp ps 
‘yaw 932 NOD PIN PERT NT ¥pn O35 Aaa AN APO NPT ND 49 

__ pe 
ww Aya yoy er pa wand wn pan “pow am no sinw xba Fo 

sya yt stay eda ma PENT De NT TD | NMED TIN 2d "179 20 
IN FTINT YIN) “yo nd OX yD) sD! A TAN Dw Ao ‘997 yn Nd ‘oN 
2555 mynaw imdy md) pas awn in ine xordy ‘pow way me yer 


by me xd ow nd iyawn anain> nypo mom ndya now new xypn 
ee TYAN 
ae NII AIO” AM IYPN nynaws xox oids dwn xd nypp mony vp 


2, NOX 
IND DY AMD pI" Manin AMT Romo mona NM AMNwI NIM “SDD a5 


AMID PIA NO ew AD “DyD ADT IAI WwW TID) WD wR IMD AyY 

IW AWN AND TON NN WI IN) WX MN WoO sam pine Ade Ib» andw a 

pan ae) same wT PRD mS wT ime avn py Sapa gad sway ad 

‘a xsi aypn praia wdp yenaby invad ayn sian any md ype 
mip xp tse :2mda a md yaw 1 ey ans ie ar ‘on 0b an xray yp ana ydy 30 


iyi) 
sin papa wy snow wht an wap AIT an, ..... NT ony AP 


1 Yebamot, 66 b. 2 yyand ? 3 Read prrD2. 
' Ketubot, IX, 6; Gemara, ibid., 86 b. 5 Ketubot, IX, 8; Gemara, ibid., 87b. 
* Comp. 713 "Ww, p. 72. 7 Read vir. 5 Comp. 72wn “Ww, 133. 
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XVIII. 


Fragment T-S., paper, four leaves, two joined and two 
separate, 17X13 cm., neat, small square hand. It repre- 
sents the remainder of a Geonic collection of Responsa, 
of which nine have been preserved to us, five in an incom- 
plete condition. 

1. The first Responsum, the beginning of which is 
missing, deals with the relation of the second holiday to the 
first, especially with regard to the burial] of the dead. The 
Gaon decides, on the authority of the Talmud, Shabbat, 139b, 
that on the first day the work connected with the burial 
of a body must be done by Gentiles, but on the second 
day it may be done by Jews. It is practically identical 
with a Responsum attributed to Natronai Gaon found 
in the Geonic collection n’v, 184, but ovr fragment presents 
it in a more complete form by far. Especially noteworthy 
is the orthography of the name of the city referred to in 
the above cited passage in Shabbat, in our Responsum 72~>, 
not 12v3 as it appears in the editions of the Talmud and 
in the n’w (ibid.). That the reading 72v> is correct is 
corroborated by ‘Aruk, s.v. S2NDN (ed. Kohut, 206) }, 
and by the MSS. of the Talmud (comp. Rabbinovicz, 
Variae Lectiones, on Yoma, 10 8). 

2. The second Responsum is a brief version of No. 57 
of the Geonic collection 35ym) norm ‘8 ‘n, where it is 
ascribed to Natronai Gaon. But, though a shorter form, 
ours is the better, the one in the collection named being 
in a very corrupt state. The Gaon here decides that it is 
not permitted to keep Sabbath dishes hot by putting them 
into ashes on Friday. 

3. The third Responsum, perhaps also by Natronai Gaon, 
concerns itself with the materials permitted for the Sabbath 
lights, and is also found in Judah bar Barzillai Albargeloni, 
onyn ’D, p. 17. 

' Kohut refers twice to an article .>v> in his ‘Aruk, but no such article 
can be found in the book. 
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4. Of the fourth Responsum only the beginning is 
preserved. It deals with the same subject as the previous 
one, and like it is found in the n’nyn ’d (1. ¢.). 

5. This Responsum, the beginning of which is missing, 
contains an explanation of the Talmudic passage Ketubot, 
10 a, and the norm for such cases as are there discussed. 

6. The Gaon decides that an individual whose morals 
are not above suspicion is qualified as a witness to the 
marriage of a woman, but is disqualified to act as a witness 
in an inquiry as to whether a woman is a widow or divorced. 

7. This Responsum, of which only the beginning is 
preserved, is identical with the somewhat lengthy one 
given in 0193, 86, and deals with the question whether 
a witness may retract a statement of his made outside 
of the court. 

8. In exchange for part of a debt, a debtor agrees to 
give his creditor the use of a shop for a definite time. 
Before the time has elapsed, the debtor has an opportunity 
to sell his shop, and he desires his creditor to leave it. 
The Gaon decides against the debtor. 

g. The last Responsum of our fragment is identical with 
that ascribed to Nahshon Gaon in the collection yp’, 98 b, 
than which it is better phrased and lengthier. What is 
particularly noteworthy in our text is the explanation 
of the word nb*an, which is entirely new. The case dealt 
with is that of a day-labourer who has undertaken a day’s 
job for a stipulated hire. In the middle of the day he 
refuses to go on with the work. His employer represents 
to him the difficulty of securing another working-man at 
that time, and also that he will have to pay a proportion- 
ately larger wage to the man who consents to do a half- 
day’s work. The Gaon decides against the working-man, 
and rules that the employer may withhold his hire until 
he has paid the new labourer what he may demand, while 
the first one must then be content to take the difference 
between this sum and that agreed upon for his whole 
day’s hire. 
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Recto, 


saa pny ‘a9 nabn pny “saw pe Sy 
po’ wn ans vbsdar ana nada 
moet Senen 235 mown wendy pnw 
mew) sara ao aa dy wn 
xnsdvn x35 sont nada 721 MD 5 
yo a5 sand pay xdipd pa at ams 
ova np x35 ‘oN °’pan 13 pnw np 
2D DOYS POD 13 IPOYN® wR ao 
ov’ wa bax “aw 13 sppynn oy 
my32 yD pay AD mown wade paw 10 
NwP ter smn md pr nada qo 
satby yoyo wrod 139 4 49wW> 939 
DDY ‘OND DANY rN 32 NR IW 
pide om) ons AN wom ANN +33 
955 95 inbww sows 29 0d wwad 15 
ymios mad pwn ons xdx 
Im fad PdidY nop ‘ven 
MODI MN DIN) Naw ayo yor 
pony papards p> wn 


1 From Sy to mny> not in n”x, 184. * Bezah, 4b. 


3 Shabbat, 139 b. 
‘ Ibid., 139 a; our texts read 1973, and Rabbinovicz has no variants. 
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Verso. 


nodiny npodso) mixin nyo Nw 
WwW ND ONT YD pods mon nay dda 
yora moun Say 1K 45 DN ON 
OX NP oy 553 Royo ony I -yoK 
px por sobs por jd) xow an 5 
‘orn wpdya NEON DW2 nn 1b 
43 2;0yna_ xd) wada xd pordin px 
IW 19ND IN NOP MIND pend AIdn 
ppsn> ay ween Ja pet “9 a9 
son 93) AMAT Dray jw do) 
wn ‘oon ION NPT Nw nnd NOP 
39 ‘ON RNID INT ND ND NOP NIN 
$3 prdp panw /9 bax pron xb 
mo nde 7b pe “ow fp “oy andy sean 
NA ‘OW ‘Oon 5 0w 15 
‘pon ONY DIY AID “IN o RYII 
anima we naa nsdn ina pp dt ps 


° 


? From wor to yor not in ny’; the copyist jumped from the first 


you to the second. 3 Shabbat, II, 1 ; Gemara, ibid., 20 b. 
3 Shabbat, 24 b. * Ibid., 26a. 
5 Our texts read 1woxw, but MS. M. has also wow. 6 Shabbat, 21 a, 
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T, recto. 


pon 2A 834 AN) Ibis) map modedy 

‘gon Syn ay p> oN poxsy md xa 

MD DIN PX API NIM “ON jNapNs 

NID pon) 3D ANY | PDaD) MHyDI 
305 mop xmet aa Nit joxst md 5 

an ind ‘ox mys mnp nna mv ‘ox jon 

mS xovan NNDIID DID ANID pon) 

won 33 xr poms and awd pwn 

JON) SNNSD MIND MND ‘ON aN “DONT NIT 
Syy2 iw Ww? se 
spi > yyapM jONDT pSAAN 10 

AL INIT NNN IND NONPOD NNwM 

“)N32 jND WO NAN AD “NPT NIA 

nwa 4b55 Atha pa wen any fidsa peo 

mina nnp fa ya xndid ad syort pa 
soo xdo p> nna pony mina wwawd 15 

yxy nnad mnp nna pa yt xd 5$5 md 

yon xdy mind 

nyayn by swan ‘yen 
1 Ketubot, 10a. 2 Read onn. 


3’ The words wv and ‘2 1xw between the lines is the explanation 
of the copyist of the Talmudic text referred to by the Gaon. 
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I, Verso. 


my pay xodys nyt ja tynd ano 
mS mvp adya das pret pa Awe 
*N7032 NPD NA SINT NMN PDT 
nyyd awa nysya Sy nena ‘owt 
xan ‘ox bin aby new an nd ppnnr 5 
‘ox Sioa nex my psyd pons a9 
yon) 3) 835 ‘ox 8D NDE ID ND'NN) NID 
meas md weypnt adya mpiad aby 
NPT yom sme dya mynd vdwyd Sax 
TT NOW PION ID NPN 10 
m™> NEY NM NDNT ID ‘DDD NIA 
pvp aa NANT one Spa mwa NANT 
mon xd1 1S “owoxp pny oo 
sey fap m> sino mst xds pon 
"wren mdm 33) NM 
xnxy yowS mya yd ayn po 
nyow “sane ind “oxy aan nd Spd 
1837 SoM. OND NMA Add Me 
swan aman Nb ed yan saodend 


~ 


5 


1 Sanhedrin, 26 b. 2 x11, belonging to him only. 3 sip). 
* In o7y’n2 the text reads pyow pr) yox, but pyow must not be 
taken as the subject of wn». 


VOL. XX. I 
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2, recto. 


xm ant sn ad an set awon Sy 
2..90.. 7 p92 a9 xd pain ne 
sade) NNW NMeT ND) pow PMN sy 
xnvn etn ed sane yaiend nd “ow nd ane 
Sw “prow md mye yi 82 NON) 5 
net at Sipe pynwd avd “ow pawn 
sy ‘yow md ‘ox oxmiond paw yp 
aby oS met pow nan wooden 
xmoams anim > mx xn jae md ‘om 
aio nodnyeot amin stad saps 
smo *S vpn sopra xd “ox pow pan 
xa 75 mans ow jae > “ox Mn 
xnem wo sds pyre 7b xm xd 75 mana 
mans tds yo Sy vn 9S mans xds 
pa ota pa xmona ad xbx 7b om 15 
p27 {SON NAD OND NT NAT 
MWY ADNNT NIT NNwY NNW Ono 
faa mS aay xman md pownr 4 


_ 


° 


? x2) from 822, and not from n>). 2 BT NOY pO. 
’ Text corrupt. * Baba Mezia, 68a. 
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2, verso. 


Nn jo yaa sand ya) NM ont 
xdes ein pom exd ow stand de> 
pyows xmoyer pan mS ‘op ps 
morpind Sy xd in ambyo xnoyy 
Sy may means pow pnon jbo sy 5 
st mane xmion *> me md “oxpt 3 
NMIDwd }oNDT “yO ND MDD 55 wh AD 
‘year woyp 3a ne es “x7 Nw DN 
xmowet mos marnd Sox xd maarnd 
VION (WN 3 “ON FONPT fyow"t NTI 10 
NMIDWY ND OND NNT IND 1d 
sat xed myo xppo wxnd a3 Nw 
ax ome od anatd So» abs way 
mown pep nd cyst mor xvod 
sma. xmiama > mpibnd pow 55) maa 15 
powot xm sx po m> mds 
Sy ed ed erp ads aa Sy ax xpxno md 
JD Fp woNxpt pow pnsn sy mpidod 


? Read ww. 3 Baba Mezia, 108 b. § Baba Kama, 79a. 


12 
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Recto. 


ASwo wp'n JD Pwsa Aw wpynw 
RDD2 Nop) yprpmw ow>) mimpds 
RODD Mop) NIWsw ID Apna) ww 
mS wp ands yprp nivow Apna sows 
mprpond Seay xb) Emon sennd med ‘owt 5 
yO NIM sAPON DdwHT IY MID 
xd ond amon md power pot ant 
1D NNY jo VII TAD paw In Se 
WEN 2929 PONT A vK ANN 
synod [p]owd md ane pp 10 
mS ‘ox wot ands sup tay any d5 md 
sopray xd jaen md ‘ox synnd xxys xd 
xy md ma pmsy xd xno wxat 75 
wont sade wetna ay xd p2 sonswn 
‘yow md “ord soy dist got awa xd 15 
ard mya se mony cS ase xadpy sow 


1 Read: marae xn xm) > qN7. 2 Baba Mezia, 68a. 
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Verso. 


pawnd mys wr wnd sae 7d symp fxd 
andy scant sin pon no xi paw 
ynwe mbynd odinp sawn 'NpDp 39 
yam Fax xinw sat 55) Twn jo 
pmby sw ar an DIN 2paw DIpD 1M3 5 
Sow nos sy mby Sox syy0n oN 


ano sm pow ia yond 39 ‘ox andy 
pony and xan mans aa Sy AN ond 
pyom psa sy omdy saw ns oy 
MNaY pI ONT OM 37 AP VDD Nt 10 
xo ms pyow am qyn ow ‘ona aban 
yoy 2 Ty jw My cae Nd: aDw 
max jo pynwd md an xd) pyow 
yd nbvan nea pus soy ow 
poe pawn ods ndvan xt ney ‘3m 15 
ve ee OMIM NNN TIA ND Sy. , ApIRN 
Shoes sax et andy amd ane 


Louis GINZBERG. 


1 Baba Mezia, VI, 1; Gemara, ibid., 75 b below. 

2 Our texts read ow paw, but MS. R, as well as Lowe, agrees with our 
reading. 5 Baba Mezia, 78 a. 

4 Probably a repetition from the previous line. 

5 Read: pon7. . ND TMT ND... . WN SYD NONI. 
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HEBREW ILLUMINATED MSS:' 


A. INTRODUCTORY. 


i. THERE are two ways of studying Hebrew MSS. illu- 
minations, just as there are two ways of studying various 
other branches of knowledge, such as languages or religions. 
One of these ways may be called the isolated method, and 
the other is the comparative method. If the first-named 
method were adopted in the present case, all that one would 
have to do would be to note carefully the features exhibited 
by illuminations found in Hebrew MSS. Comparison with 
other kinds of MSS. illuminations would have to be ex- 
cluded. In following the comparative method, on the 
other hand, one would have to aim not only at knowing 
what Hebrew MSS. illuminations are like, but also at 
ascertaining their relationship to other branches of MSS. 
illuminations. 

Now it is clear that a subject that is included in a 
University scheme of study should be studied in University 
fashion; and as the comparative method, which, by the 
way, is the very soul of modern study, has by this time 
gained a perfectly firm footing in University teaching, it 
would hardly do for Hebrew MSS. illuminations to lay 
behind the times; and I would, therefore, first of all recom- 
mend that those who intend to make a more or less special 

1 This paper was originally written as a lecture to be delivered at the 
Cambridge Summer Meeting, 1906, though there was only time to read 
portions of it on that occasion. This explains the personal form of address 
which is occasionally used. To the same cause is due the frequent 
breaking up of passages into short paragraphs, such a method being well 
suited to the style of a lecture of this kind. Instead of remodelling the 
paper in order to make it conform to the usual style of an article, it has 
seemed best (some few alterations excepted) to leave it as it originally 
stood. 
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study of the subject we are now considering should by way 
of preparation make themselves acquainted with the main 
features of European and to some extent also of Eastern 
MSS. illuminations in general. 

Nor should students of the general subject of MSS. illu- 
minations put the Hebrew part of it on one side, asif it did 
not exist. The general subject is, to begin with, obviously in- 
complete if one branch of it is left out ; and secondly, I may 
even in these preliminary remarks, draw attention to one 
chapter of the art in which the Hebrew section fills a gap— 
or what is almost a gap—in the collections of illuminated 
MSS. in England and elsewhere. I refer to illuminations of 
Spanish origin. Specimens of this branch of early Gallic 
art (for specialists hold that the art of miniature painting 
was in the first instance imported into Christian Spain 
from France) are admittedly rather rare in our collections, 
and even illuminations that can be shown to have been 
executed in Spain are on examination often found not to 
exhibit at all, or but very slightly, the peculiar features 
which art critics have noted in illuminations of the 
decidedly Spanish manner. Here the Hebrew section steps 
in, for some at any rate of the illuminated Haggadahs, 
or Passover-night Services, in the British Museum and 
elsewhere, are not only of undoubtedly Spanish origin, but 
also exhibit some strongly. marked features of genuine 
Spanish art. I admit that most of these MSS. have yet 
to be subjected to a special and accurate study in detail 
before a verdict can be pronounced on all points, but in 
the meantime the results of such a brilliant art-student as 
Dr. Julius von Schlosser, co-editor of the Huggadah von 
Sarajevo, who in forming his general estimate of these 
illuminations had reproductions of several of the British 
Museum Haggadah illuminations before him, are sufficient 
to justify the statement that students of the general subject 
of MSS. illuminations are likely to find in Hebrew MSS. 
specimens of Spanish art calculated to afford help in future 
investigations of this branch of early miniature painting. 
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2. Coming now to slightly closer quarters with our 
subject, it may be useful to remark that though its extent 
is not very wide, it is capable of a double division. 

It may be divided (a) in accordance with the origin of 
the MSS. and the art which they exhibit, such as Spanish, 
French, Italian, or German. This clearly is a division 
which in itself fully demonstrates the necessity already 
insisted on that an effective study of Hebrew MSS. illu- 
minations must follow the comparative, and not the 
isolated method. 

But it may be divided (5) in accordance with the subjects 
illuminated, such as Bible, Prayer-books, Legal Codes, &e. 

The most serviceable plan, however, seems to be to 
divide first by subjects, and then—so far as materials 
allow—each subject by schools of the illuminative art. 

3. Literature. The task of giving an account of work 
already done in this special branch of study is not a diffi- 
cult one, and this for the simple reason that the sin of 
“making many books without end” has not yet pervaded 
this outlying region of research. Let the ground by all 
means remain sacred, but may the select few not be 
all too few. 

To be mentioned first and foremost is Die Haggadah 
von Sarajevo (Wien, 1898), by Drs. D. H. Miller and 
Julius von Schlosser, to which we shall have occasion 
to refer frequently later on. It should, however, be 
mentioned now that, although treating mainly on the 
Haggadah or Passover-Night Service, there is a very con- 
siderable amount of general information in it on the whole 
subject, more especially so in Prof. David Kaufmann’s 
essay Zur Geschichte der jiidischen Handschriften-Illus- 
tration, pp. 253-311. 

Next in order should be named L’Ornement Hébreu, 
by Baron David Gunzburg and M. Vladimir Stassof. Of 
this work we shall also speak presently. 

Dr. Gaster has done good service in publishing (London, 
1901) his Hebrew Illuminated Bibles of the Ninth and Tenth 
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Centuries, containing reproductions of some fine specimens 
of early orienta] iliuminations. 

A large number of Hebrew illuminations have been 
furthermore reproduced in different volumes of the Jewish 
Encyclopedia ; and some reproductions are also found in 
various catalogues of Hebrew MSS., and in illustrations of 
articles in the JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, the Revue des 
Etudes Juives, and other publications. 

References to a few other works will be found in Baron 
Gunzburg’s ‘Avant-Propos’ which accompanies L’Ornement 
Hébrew already referred to. 


B. Tue JEwisH ELEMENT. 


1. Having now said what seemed necessary by way of 
introduction, we may proceed to consider an important 
question which has recently been brought to the fore by 
Baron Gunzburg and M. Stassof’s publication. 

Is there such a thing as a specific Jewish art of MSS. 
illumination ? 

This question was by the courtesy of the editors dis- 
cussed in the THE JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, July, 
19c6, and I will therefore on the present occasion confine 
myself to a few additional remarks on it. 

The conclusion to which the large body of evidence 
irresistibly leads is, as I believe every careful student will 
admit, that the general homogeneity presented by the plates 
published by Baron Gunzburg and M. Stassof is to be 
accounted for not by the supposed existence of a specifically 
Jewish art of illumination, but by the oriental or semi- 
oriental provenance of the MSS. from which those plates 
were taken. The imitative character of the Hebrew MSS. 
illuminations produced in different parts of Europe can be 
proved beyond a shadow of doubt, and the corollary is 
that the same verdict holds good with regard to Hebrew 
illuminations executed ‘n countries lying eastward'. There 


1 It may here be remarked that the same kind of indebtedness meets 
us in Jewish architecture. The persistence of the Moorish style in the 
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is even prima facie no reason whatever for assuming that, 
so far as art is concerned, the Jews of the Crimea, Egypt, 
Palestine, Mesopotamia, Yemen, and other eastern countries 
were more independent and original than the Jews of 
France, Italy, Spain, and other countries of the West. 

This imitative character of the St. Petersburg illumina- 
tions was indeed fully recognized by the late Prof. David 
Kaufmann, who had an almost unparalleled experience in 
such matters. In a note on p. 261 of the Haggadah von 
Sarajevo, Prof. Kaufmann wrote as follows :— 

“Die Handschriftenschitze der Kaiserl. Bibliothek in 
St. Petersburg und das Nachleben byzantinischer Kunst in 
der jiidischen Manuscriptmalerei wird das grosse Tafelwerk 
von Stassow und Baron David Gunzburg, das seit Jahren 
vorbereitet wird, eingehend beleuchten.” 

The art, therefore, which is exemplified by the repro- 
ductions contained in the Portfolio was regarded by Prof. 
Kaufmann as in the main at any rate of Byzantine origin, 
and it may in addition be suggested that a comparison of 
these plates with the fine set of Byzantine, Syriac, Coptic, 
Arabic, and other oriental illuminations published by 
M. Stassof himself in his L’Ornement Slave et Oriental 
(St. Petersburg, 1887), will reveal a general family likeness 
between eastern Jewish illuminations and the other branches 
of the illuminative art as practised in the East. Only in 
the Jewish branch of it the prohibition of the second 
commandment relative to the representation of human and 
other figures has been strictly obeyed, whilst the Christian 
forms of the same art rather favour these pictorial adorn- 
ments. 

Instead, therefore, of putting forward these plates as 
representative of a traditional and specific Jewish art of 
building of Synagogues in various countries is no exception to this rule, 
as it was borrowed all the same. As an illustration from the Far East 
may be mentioned the Synagogue of Kai-Fung-Foo in China, which was 
merely a replica of a Chinese Temple (see J. Q. R., XIII, pp. 25 sqq.). 


The peculiar form of the reading-desk (Seat of Moses) in the same 
Synagogue has, however, yet to be accounted for. 
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MSS. illuminations, M. Stassof might have fitly added 
a Jewish section to his fine series of Byzantine and oriental 
illuminations, given in L’Ornement Slave et Uriental. As 
we shall see presently, a Jewish oriental variety, distin- 
guished by certain subsidiary features from oriental art in 
general, may freely be allowed to exist, or rather to have 
existed. But this is something quite different from believing 
in the existence of a specific Jewish art of MSS. illumina- 
tions. 

Two other brief criticisms! on the publication of Baron 
Gunzburg and M. Stassof before leaving this part of the 
subject. Their own plate A, taken by them to exhibit 
the same style of art as the rest of the Portfolio, belongs in 
reality—and very distinctly so—to the Gallic type. One 
clear deviation of this plate from all the others consists in 
the representation on it of the Cherubim by busts of 
winged angels, whereas—as has already been remarked— 
no form whatsoever of either animal, man, or angel, is 
found in Jewish oriental illuminative art. In such matters 
the Eastern Jews are at one with strict Mohammedans, 
whilst Jewish artists in France, Spain, Italy, and Germany 
have, in conformity with the artistic forms flourishing 
around them, put such scruples on one side. 

The next remark to be made is that M. Ropett’s fine 
frontispiece intended to embody the “ motifs” underlying 
the art exhibited in the plates of the Portfolio is misleading 
on one important point. The round Byzantine arch, which 
is so common a feature in the plates themselves, is entirely 
omitted in the frontispiece ; and, as if to complete the mis- 
representation, the sacred seven-branched candlestick is, 
contrary to its rounded form on the Arch of Titus— 
which, as can be seen from the illustrations of the article 
“Candlestick” in The Jewish Encyclopedia, is indeed 

1 A minor point to be noted is that plate C, taken from a Yemenite MS. 
in Baron Gunzburg’s own possession, shows a different style of colouring 
from Plates I-XXII, and the design of the ornamentations is also rather 


different. The plate in fact represents another branch (the Yemenite) of 
the oriental styles of illumination. 
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the usual form—there represented with angular branches. 
There can, therefore, be no doubt that, as it stands, the 
frontispiece gives an incomplete and even wrong impression 
of the “ motifs” of the art which it was intended to express, 
and this error seems to be part and parcel of the general 
misunderstanding regarding the place of these Jewish 
ornamentations in Eastern art in general. 

2. But whilst not able to affirm the existence of a specific 
Jewish art in MSS. illuminations, we must take note of 
some special Jewish features in illuminated Hebrew MSS. 
A Hebrew illuminated MS. of, say, French origin, impresses 
one at once as something different from a Christian MS. 
belonging to the same school of ornamentation; and the 
same kind of difference between Jewish and non-Jewish 
ornamentation lies on the surface of MSS. belonging to all 
schools. But these special features, such as the choice of 
subjects, the introduction of Jewish symbols, and—nega- 
tively speaking—the exclusion of symbols belonging to 
a foreign cult, are clearly not essential to the style adopted, 
but are—so far as the art itself is concerned—of a merely 
subsidiary nature. There is also often the indefinable 
Jewish tone that rests on Hebrew MSS. illuminations to be 
considered. We are there face to face with the Jewish 
spirit making itself perceptible in one way or another to 
the mind not only, but also to the eye; but the technique 
and forms of the art as such are borrowed all the same. 
Some very interesting remarks on this part of our subject 
are made by Dr. von Schlosser in the Haggadah von 
Sarajevo, pp. 231-3. A case in point is the sinking of the 
dead body of Joseph in the Nile represented on fol. 20 of 
the Haggadah of Sarajevo. This special feature in the 
miniature rests on a later Jewish legend, but it is clearly 
a mere subsidiary detail. There would, in fact, be no reason 
why a Christian artist, hearing of such a legend, should 
not proceed to represent it pictorially. 

3. Quite different from the question as to the existence 
of a specifically Jewish art of MSS. illuminations is that 
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proposed by the late Prof. Kaufmann and others, as to 
whether the ornamentations of Hebrew MSS. were executed 
by Jews or Gentiles. The answer to this question will, in 
substantial agreement with that of Prof. Kaufmann him- 
self, have to be that, broadly speaking, Jewish artists of 
different schools are responsible for the Hebrew MSS. illu- 
minations that have come down to us. 

The ornamented Masorah, which forms so strong a feature 
in the plates published by Gunzburg and Stassof, are of 
Jewish workmanship on the face of them; for the art is 
there literally part and parcel of the text itself, and no one 
will affirm that any but Jewish Scribes were in those days 
—or are indeed in our own day—capable of grappling with 
a subject like the Masorah. Indeed—if you will allow 
a short digression—the Masorah in so intricate and often 
so wayward a subject that even an experienced Masorite 
may at times find himself compelled to own his ignorance, 
a confession, by the way, which should in many another 
branch of study be more often made than is actually the 
case. 

With regard to the other kinds of illuminations, a dis- 
tinction ought to be made between ornamentations which 
are closely interwoven with the text illuminated and full- 
page or part-page illuminations detached from the text. 
In the former case a Jewish artist ought everywhere to be 
assumed. In the latter case the work will, in the vast 
majority of cases, also be found to be Jewish, though there 
no doubt are cases in which it would seem more reasonable 
to assign the illuminations to a Christian artist. 

Thus the representation of the Creator resting on the 
Sabbath Day depicted on fol. 2 in the Haggadah von 
Sarajevo is, with very good reason, assumed by Dr. Julius 
von Schlosser to have been executed by a Jewish artist, the 
figure of the Deity being quite different from the usual 
Christian representation of God!. In the Gebhardt Bible, 
preserved in the Benedictine Convent, Admont, we have, on 


1 See, however, I. Abrahams, Festival Studies, p. 50. 
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the other hand, on the first panel in the pictorial history of 
the creation, as reproduced in Monwmenta Judaica, vol. I, 
the Creator depicted much in the likeness of one form or 
another of the Christ in mediaeval art, with one winged 
figure on his right and another on his left, and all three 
with halos behind their heads. A miniature of this kind 
one naturally imagines to have come from the hand of 
a Christian artist. But it is impossible to exercise too 
much caution in such matters. Dr. Julius von Schlosser 
informs us, for instance, that the Deity showing himself to 
Moses in the burning bush is represented in an Italian 
MS. of the Haggadah in the Kaufmann collection (now 
public property in Budapest) in perfect conformity to the 
type of Christ in Christian art; yet the illuminations of 
that MS. are supposed to have been executed by a Jewish 
artist. But again, a Hebrew Biblical MS. in the Laurentian 
Library at Florence is by Dr. Kaufmann himself shown to 
have been undoubtedly illuminated by a Christian hand’, 
although the illuminations themselves would, according 
to the same authority, be regarded as harmless from a 
Jewish point of view. 

The following two considerations should be kept in mind. 
The first is that in Europe, and more especially in France 
and Italy, Jewish artists had at a very early period eman- 
cipated themselves from the original Jewish objection to 
paint figures of men, angels, and even the Deity himself in 
iJlustration of the sacred story ; and as their art was based 
on Christian models, it is very difficult for us to determine 
how near to Christian types a Jewish artist may at times 
have allowed himself to stray. 

The second consideration is that in by far the largest 


1 Mr. E. N. Adler also thinks that the illuminated Hebrew MS. from 
the Ashburnham Collection which was sold some years ago at Sotheby’s 
was really the work of Giotti and one of his pupils (see J. Q. R., XI, 
pp. 679-82). Dr. Kaufmann’s statement that the Laurentian MS. re- 
ferred to in the text is the only known example of a Biblical MS. 
illuminated by a Christian hand would in any case seem to be 
erroneous. 
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number of Hebrew MSS. illuminations deep and intimate 
sympathy with the subject is so unmistakable that it is 
impossible to think of any but a Jewish hand having 
executed them. It would not be quite natural that in 
those early days of general intolerance a Christian artist 
should have succeeded—or even seriously attempted—to 
identify himself so completely with the Jewish religious 
and national element that pervades many of these artistic 
efforts. 

4. Names. One other matter has to be considered 
before proceeding to a general survey of our materials. 
If we assume Jewish artists to have illuminated all or 
most of the extant illuminated Hebrew MSS., why is 
a mention of the artists’ names so rare in these MSS. ? 
It might be held that the name of a Christian artist was 
likely to have been purposely suppressed in a Jewish MS. ; 
but what reason could there have been for omitting from 
such a MS. the name of a Jewish artist ? 

To this question two satisfactory answers can be 
given. | 

1. In the first place the same absence or rather rarity of 
names meets us in all other kinds of illuminated MSS. 
If you glance through any large collection of such MSS., 
including various specimens of say French, English, or 
Italian illustrations, you will find that names of artists are 
everywhere conspicuous by their absence rather than by 
their presence. The mention of the artist’s name is, in 
fact, the exception, not the rule, in all kinds of illuminated 
MSS., Jewish as well as non-Jewish. There indeed seems 
to have been much less individualism in those earlier days 
than there is now, and there was therefore also much less 
eagerness on the part of artists to inscribe their names on 
their work. 

2. Thanks mainly to the labours of the late Prof. David 
Kaufmann, we are in possession of a certain percentage of 
names of Jewish artists to justify us in assuming the 
existence of an unbroken line of such artists covering the 
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whole period to which the extant illuminated Hebrew 
MSS. belong. 

It will on the present occasion be sufficient to mention 
a few representative names recorded in Prof. Kaufmann’s 
Essay, together with one or two other names from fresh 
sources, 

Beginning with Spain, we have, for instance, the name 
of Israel b. Israel of Toledo (a member, therefore, of an 
early Spanish Israeli family), from whose hand there are 
illuminated Bible codices of the years 1272 and 1277, 
preserved respectively at Paris and Parma. 

Two other illuminated Bible codices, one of which is 
preserved at Oxford and the other in a private library 
at Tripolis, were executed by sons of Abraham ibn Gaon, 
namely, Joshua ibn Abraham ibn Gaon and Shemtob ben 
Abraham ibn Gaon, in the years 1306 and 1312 respec- 
tively. 

Special mention should be made of the fact that there is 
extant a treatise on the preparation of colours and gold for 
purposes of illumination by the Hispano-Jewish writer 
Abraham b. Yehudah ibn Hayyim. This treatise is preserved 
in Codex de Rossi 945, and was written in the year 1262. 

There is here indeed additional reason for thinking that 
illuminated Hebrew MSS. of Spanish origin, when duly 
taken notice of, are likely to fill what is almost a gap 
in even our larger collections of illuminated European 
MSS. in general. 

Turning now to Italy, described by Prof. Kaufmann as 
“das gelobte Land der hebraischen Handschriften-Illus- 
tration,” we may add two names of Jewish artists to the 
very scanty results of Dr. Kaufmann’s researches. The 
name of Moses b. Isaac is expressly mentioned in the epigraph 
of the first edition of Bahya ben Asher’s Commentary on 
the Pentateuch (Naples, 1492), not only as a clever type- 
cutter, but also as skilled in the preparation of woodcuts 
(yy nwin3 o2n); and as early printing as well as the 
illuminations accompanying it were—as in the nature of 
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things. it could indeed not be otherwise—taken over bodily 
from the art of the scribe and the MSS. illuminator, we 
may fairly assign this Moses ben Isaac a place in our list. 

The second Italian name to be mentioned is that of 
Solomon Italia, who flourished about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, and from whose workmanship the 
British Museum possesses copper-plate engravings of an 
Esther scroll, containing architectural and floral designs 
over each column, with a female figure holding a palm- 
branch in her hand resting on each side of the rounded arch. 
The figures of Ahasuerus, Esther, Mordecai, and Haman are 
placed in regular succession within the columns. The text 
of the Megillah is in manuscript, and we thus have another 
link between writing and the art of printing. 

In Gandellini’s Notizie istoriche degli Intagliatori (Siena, 
1808), p. 136, Italia is described as “ forse di natione Ebrea” 
(perhaps of the Hebrew nation), but as there again the only 
work mentioned is the engraving of a portrait (dated 1641) 
of the Jewish artist Judah Leon, known by the name of 
Templo, his Jewish origin—as indeed the name Salomon 
sufficiently suggests—may be assumed as practically cer- 
tain. 

The name of Judah Leon or Templo brings us to 
Holland. He acquired the appellation Templo from his 
colossal models of the Tabernacle and Solomon’s Temple, 
which were purchased in 1643 by Queen Henrietta Maria 
of England. This artist, though not introduced here as 
a MSS. illuminator, serves to strengthen our belief in 
a continuous line of Jewish artists who took sacred things 
as the subjects of their art. 

But the largest number of known names of Jewish 
artists belong to the eighteenth century, when there was 
quite a revival of MSS. illuminations—not indeed of a very 
original or very elevating kind—in Germany, Poland, and 
some of the adjacent countries. 

Prominent among those names is that of Israel ben Asher, 
of Selz in Lithuania, who wrote and illuminated in 1748 
VOL. XX. K 
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Hayyim Vital’s Kabbalistic work o”n yy (‘tree of life”), 
the MS. being preserved in the library of Copenhagen 
(No. XLIII). 

Mose Juda, son of Benjamin Wolf Broda, of Trebitsch in 
Moravia executed in 1723 an illuminated Haggadah for 
Lazarus von Geldern, an ancestor of Heinrich Heine. 

A third name is that of Aaron Wolf Herrlingen of 
Gewitch (also in Moravia). Illuminated MSS. from his hand, 
dated 1749, 1751, &., are preserved in private collections. 


C. GENERAL SuRVEY oF ExTANT MATERIALS. 
I. The Bible. 

We naturally begin with the Bible, which, notwith- 
standing the higher and even the highest critics, still 
somehow continues to exist. 

Here we have two kinds of illuminations to consider: 
(1) the Masorah in the form of designs, and (2) Pictorial 
and border illuminations. 

1. The finest specimens so far known of the illuminated 
Masorah are reproduced in Gunzburg and Stassof’s Port- 
folio. I would more particularly direct your attention to 
Plates VII and VII* in which the Masoretic diagrams are 
very elaborately worked out in gold and colours. The date 
of the MS. from which these two plates are taken is A.D. 1010, 
and its provenance is Cairo. It appears very likely that 
most, if not all, the specimens of illuminated Masorah in 
this Portfolio are of Karaite origin. Artistic designs in 
Biblical books, as indeed in Hebrew books in general, must 
have been regarded even in Geonic times in the light of an 
innovation’. There is no trace of the art of illumination, 
not to speak of miniature painting, in Talmudical litera- 
ture*; and it is, therefore, very likely that the Karaites, 

1 On the tradition preserved by Philo and Josephus that the Code of 
the Law sent by the high-priest from Jerusalem to Ptolemy Philadelphus 
was written in gold, see Gaster, Hebrew Illuminated Bibles, p. 9. See also 
op noon, I, 9. In nav, fol. 103 b, it is enacted that a smn 1D in which 


the divine Names (ny) are written in gold should be hidden away. 
? See Gaster, Hebrew Illuminated Bibles, p. 10. 
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who, by the way, were in early days very numerous in 
Cairo and Palestine, were the first to override the old 
objection to illuminations, and follow in this respect—as 
they did in several other matters—the lead of the Moham- 
medan world. This innovation extended, however, only to 
the representation of arches, sacred utensils, and diagrams 
of all kinds. Miniatures of any sort remained—as in the 
illuminations of the Koran and Mohammedan religious 
books in general—strictly excluded. 

The Rabbanites may be presumed to have adopted—and 
this notwithstanding the protest of several authorities !— 
the art of illumination later on, having found it to be 
harmless and a relief from the tedium of unbroken serious- 
ness. Among western—and, therefore, certainly Rabbanite 
—specimens of the Masorah in diagrams, I would, in 
addition to those given by Kaufmann, mention the British 
Museum MS., Add. 21,160 (circa 1300), a page of which is 
reproduced in Dr. C. D. Ginsburg’s Portfolio of Facsimiles 
(2nd edition), Pl. XI. This MS. was written in Germany, 
the home at that time mainly of grotesque rather than 
beautiful illustrations. Strange-looking animal figures are 
the main stock of these designs. 

In Spanish MSS. the Masorah is as a rule written out in 
a purely straightforward fashion. Specimens, however, of 
the Masorah, neatly shaped in the form of candlesticks, &c., 
are found in the B. M. MS. Add. 12,250, which probably 
belongs to the thirteenth century. A page of this MS. is 
reproduced in Dr. Ginsburg’s Portfolio, plate xvii. Mr. 
David Sassoon’s Biblical MS. written in Spain in 1383 also 
deserves special mention. 

2. In speaking of pictorial and border illuminations, 
a sharp distinction has to be made—so far as the Pentateuch 
is concerned—between the scroll and the codex. In the 
scroll, intended as it was—and is—for use at Divine 
worship, no additions whatsoever are allowed, not even 
vowel-signs or accents (although a number of Yemenite 

1 e.g. Yehudah Hasid, in the second half of the twelfth century. 

K 2 
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Pentateuch scrolls exhibit what is known as dry points 
to mark the pauses). But in the codex or MS. in book- 
form, which was intended for private use, the prohibition 
not to add anything was not generally held to apply, 
and the scribe thus felt free to introduce all kinds of 
ornamentations. 

Many examples are described by Kaufmann, but we 
may here mention a few specimens drawn chiefly from 
other sources. 

Beginning with oriental ornamentations, there are, besides 
the MSS. represented in Gunzburg and Stassof’s Portfolio, 
some fine specimens in Dr. Gaster’s possession, reproduc- 
tions of which can be seen in his publication entitled 
Hebrew Illuminated Bibles of the Ninth and Tenth 
Centuries, to which reference has already been made. 

Akin to these, and quite as early, are the undoubted 
Karaite specimens of ornamentation preserved in the 
B. M. MS. Oriental 2540. A page of this MS., showing 
the Hebrew text of a part of Exodus in the Arabic 
character, provided with Hebrew vowel-points and accents, 
and exhibiting ornamentations in gold to mark the “ open” 
and “closed” sections! in the text, has been reproduced 
in the B. M. Catalogue of Hebrew MSS., vol. I, pl. v. 

A few ornamentations of Persian origin and a number of 
Yemenite illuminations are reproduced from British Museum 
MSS. on plate B of Baron Gunzburg’s Portfolio, and plate C 
of the same publication represents a Yemenite Biblical 
MS. in Baron Gunzburg’s own possession. To these 
should be added the B. M. MS. Or. 2348 (dated a.D. 1496), 
foll. 154°, 155° of this MS. exhibiting elaborate ornamenta- 
tions interwoven with the date of the MS. and the name of 
its first owner. Red of different shades, but never of a very 
clear or bright hue, predominates in all the illuminations 
hailing from Yemen. 

Specimens of North-African Biblical illumination of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries are to be found in the B.M. 

1 The mop nymne do not, however, tally these with the usual order. 
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Add. MS. 15,283 (formerly in the collection of the Duke of 
Sussex). The border illuminations on the opening pages 
of the books of the Pentateuch exhibited in this MS. 
resemble for the most part Byzantine patterns given in 
M. Stassof’s L’Ornement Slave et Oriental, but the illus- 
tration at the beginning of Genesis reminds one of what may 
be called Hispano-Italian patterns of the fifteenth century. 

Of Portuguese origin (dated Lisbon, 1483) is the beautiful 
MS. of the Old Testament numbered Or. 2626-8 in the 
B.M. Collection. The text itself is left unornamented 
(plate iii in B. M. Cat. vol. i), but the list of the 613 
Commandments and the Masoretic rubrics given at the 
beginning and end of the volumes are placed within finely 
executed Arabesque borders, and whole sentences, tastefully 
arranged, are frequently written in gold. It must be 
remarked, however, that these and other ornamentations, 
though produced in the Spanish Peninsula, exhibit much 
likeness to Italian and partly also to French ornamenta- 
tions of the same period. 

Italian Biblical ornamentations of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries are worthily represented by, e.g., the B. M. 
MS. Add. 15,423 (formerly in the collection of the Duke of 
Sussex). 

Elaborate representations of the golden candlestick and 
other Temple utensils are found—again in addition to 
those mentioned by Kaufmann and the reproductions in 
Baron Gunzburg’s Portfolio—in the B. M. MSS. King’s 1 
(A.D. 1383) and Add. 12,250 (thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies) already mentioned. These two MSS. may be described 
as being of Hispano-French origin, the writing being 
Spanish, and the form of ornamentation belonging to the 
French order. 

An interesting specimen of decidedly German art is the 
B. M. Add. 15,282. It has fuil-page illuminations at the 
beginning of each of the books of the Pentateuch, consist- 
ing mainly of Gothic architectural designs, and various 
human and animal figures, the latter both natural and 
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grotesque. Smaller illuminations are found at the begin- 
ning of each of the Megilloth, Lamentations excepted. The 
designs and the colouring are worth studying. Gold pre- 
dominates. 

None of the MSS. so far mentioned contain pictorial repre- 
sentations of biblical passages or historical scenes. It will 
be seen further on that the main repository of such represen- 
tations is the illuminated Haggadah. They are rather rare in 
Biblical MSS. One such specimen, is, however, preserved in 
the Library of this University (Cambridge). I am referring 
to the MS. Ee. 5, 9 which, besides a number of other orna- 
mentations, contains a frontispiece to the Book of Job 
representing the patriarch seated on a dunghill, tormented 
by Satan, whilst his wife stands before him offering evil 
counsel. This MS. is of German origin, and is dated 
A.D. 1347. 

3. A word must be said on illuminated rolls of the book 
of Esther. A sharp distinction has to be drawn between 
the scrolls intended for use in the synagogue, or, more 
generally speaking, for public liturgical recital, and those 
prepared for private use. In the former kind no additions 
of any sort were allowed. But in the case of private scrolls 
illuminations were popularly considered a proper adjunct to 
the text. 

Of the various extant specimens I will here only mention 
two. The B.M. MS. Or. 1047, which is of German origin 
and probably belongs to the sixteenth century, contains on 
the upper and lower margins and in the spaces between the 
columns a large variety of coloured drawings, representing 
the events recorded in the book. The person who illu- 
minated this MS. was a caricaturist with a genuine vein of 
humour, and his coloured drawings are well worth looking 
at. The diminutive waist of Queen Vashti, for instance, 
shows what probably was the high “mode” in Germany at 
the time, not unlike, indeed, the superlatively high “ mode” 
of modern days. No wonder that, with such a waist, Queen 
Vashti came to grief. 
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Another illuminated roll of Esther (which, however 
I have not personally seen) is preserved in the parish 
church of Yarmouth. It seems to exhibit affinities with 
the B. M. MS. just spoken of. 


II. The Haggadah. 


In the “Textband” of the edition of Haggadah of 
Sarajevo, Haggadah illuminations are grouped under the 
following headings: (1) Spanish, (2) French, (3) German, 
(4) Italian. 

On the present occasion I will only briefly speak of the 
Sarajevo illuminations themselves and of six illuminated 
Haggadahs in the British Museum. 

But it is first of all necessary to remark that illuminated 
Haggadahs of the Spanish school are as a rule provided 
with a series of miniatures in illustration of early biblical 
history, and more particularly of the events connected with 
the Egyptian bondage and the Exodus. These generally 
precede the text of the Haggadah, but are occasionally 
found at the end. So far, only one instance is known of 
a Haggadah of other than Spanish origin being provided 
with such a series of pictorial illuminations. This is the 
Italian Haggadah of from the thirteenth to the fourteenth 
century in the Kaufmann Library at Budapest, described in 
The Haggadah of Sarajevo, pp.187-99. But the editors them- 
selves state that, though the main character of its illumina- 
tions is Italian, the Haggadah also shows some decidedly 
French elements, besides a few oriental features. The 
likelihood is that the idea of adding a series of pictorial 
representations has in this case come to Italy from Spain 
by way of France, so that the exclusively Spanish origin 
of these series of miniatures still remains vindicated. 

So far as the Haggadah of Sarajevo itself is concerned, 
the editors, after a careful scrutiny, came to the conclusion 
that its origin must be sought in North Spain, a conclusion 
which finds a striking confirmation in the fact that the first 
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page of illuminated text (see the frontispiece of the edition) 
includes a coat of arms which is believed to have been 
worn by the Kings of Aragon since 1137. It must not be 
forgotten, however, that so far as liturgical and other 
matters are concerned, the South of France stood in a close 
relationship with the North of Spain. 

The miniatures begin, as you may see from the “ Tafelband ” 
of the edition, with the history of the creation, continuing 
thence to the giving of the Law on Mount Sinai, and con- 
cluding with four illuminated pages showing (1) the blessing 
of the people by Moses before his death, and the laying of 
his hands on Joshua; (2) a representation of the Ark of the 
Covenant together with adjacent architectural features of 
the future Temple ; (3) scenes from the “ Séder”’; (4) a pic- 
ture of the interior of a Synagogue and worshippers. The 
last plate in the “ Tafelband ” is a reproduction in colours 
of a page in the text of the Haggadah. 

Of the six B. M. Haggadah MSS. which I should now 
like to bring briefly to your notice, five belong to the 
Spanish ritual, and one is of German origin. 

(a) MS. Add. 27,210 (XIVth Century) contains a series 
of miniatures illustrating the history of Genesis and the 
earlier portions of Exodus, the first picture representing 
the naming of the animals by Adam, and the last the 
preparation of the Passover. Each illuminated page is 
divided into four equal compartments, and the sketches, 
which are in blue, red, and other colours, are thrown on 
gold ground. A page of illuminated text has been repro- 
duced in the B. M. Catalogue, vol. IT, pl. vi. 

(b) In MS. Or. 2884 (XIVth Century) the series of minia- 
tures opens with a sketch representing the creation of 
Adam, and ends with a representation of the family at 
table during “Séder.” All except the last two pages con- 
tain two pictures each, one on the upper and the other on 
the lower half of the page. Of the last two pages, which 
contain only one picture each, that representing a “ Minbar,” 
or rostrum in the Synagogue with a full complement of 
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worshippers has been reproduced in the B. M. Catalogue 
vol. II, pl. vii. The impression of this scene, with the 
seven characteristic lamps suspended from beams below 
the arches or from the ceiling, is decidedly Moorish. The 
arch on the left shows, however, the trifolium shape. The 
form of the pulpit here represented should have been 
included in the illustration of the article “ Almemmar ” in 
the Jewish Encyclopedia, vol. I. 

The colour predominating in the miniatures is red. The 
initials in the text are partly in gold and partly in silver. 

(c) MS. Or. 1404 (XIVth-X Vth Century) presents a series 
beginning with a sketch of Moses at the burning bush and 
ending with representations of the Passover-night services. 
Each page contains two pictures, one occupying the upper 
and the other the lower half of the space. The paints are 
rather heavily laid on, and are often blurred. Much gold 
has been used. 

This MS. shows much likeness to the Crawford Spanish 
Haggadah (now in the Rylands Library, Manchester); and 
it is remarkable that the editors of the Haggadah of Sarajevo 
have not noticed this fact. Their idea that the art in it is 
an “ Abklatsch der gleichzeitigen italienischen Kunst ” is, in 
the face of what they themselves say of the Crawford 
Haggadah, decidedly erroneous. They would no doubt 
have judged otherwise if they had had the opportunity of 
studying the MS. itself, or if they had had more than one 
small specimen of it before them. The Crawford Haggadah 
is, however, no doubt superior to it. 

(d) MS. Or. 2737 (XIVth Century) is an example of 
a Spanish Haggadah with the series of miniatures following 
instead of preceding the text. The first subject represented 
are the labours of the Israelites in Egypt. The series 
continues down to the preparation of the Passover lamb, and 
is then followed by four designs illustrating the intended 
sacrifice of Isaac. Red is the predominant colour. This 
MS. is of octavo size, most of the other Spanish Haggadahs 
in the British Museum and elsewhere being of quarto size. 
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(e) Add. 14,761 (XIVth Century) is a Spanish Haggadah 
without a series of historical pictures. It has by way of 
compensation (1) very finely executed representations of 
the “‘Séder” in its different stages ; (2) pictures of Rabban 
Gamaliel and other Rabbis; (3) a rather slight sketch 
of the Exodus; (4) a fanciful full-page illustration of a 
Matzah ; (5) various border ornamentations. The Spanish 
Haggadahs accompanied by series of miniatures are, how- 
ever, also provided with similar ornamentations of the 
text itself. 

The last B. M. Haggadah which I would bring to your 
notice is (f) the MS. Add. 14,762, of German origin. It is 
a large quarto, almost approaching to a folio. No series 
of miniatures is, of course, to be expected in a German 
Haggadah, and this particular MS. is no doubt far surpassed 
by the German Haggadahs preserved in the “ National 
Museum” in Niirnberg and elsewhere; but I would draw 
your attention to a particular feature of German MSS. of 
this kind which is well represented on fol. 4* in this B. M. 
MS. It is a feature which embodies a strong humorous 
element. I am referring to what is known as the “ Jak- 
nehas ” illustrations. This combination of sounds is only 
a memoria technica consisting of the first letters of |" 
(wine), “7p (blessing over the cup), 73 (the ceremonial 
light), m3" (ceremony of separating the Sabbath and 
festivals from the days following them), and jor (time)— 
(the idea of times or seasons lying at the base of all festival 
celebrations). In trying to pronounce these letters, some- 
thing like ‘“‘Jaknehas” was produced. This to a German 
ear sounded like Jagen Has, i. e. “ chasing hare,” and, turned 
round, it became Hasenjagd (i.e. hare hunting). It thus came 
to pass that German illuminators of the Haggadah and other 
texts accompany the passages connected with the memoria 
technica “Jaknehas” by scenes of the chase, in which, 
however, besides hares other innocent creatures, and more 
especially deer, are concerned. 

It is certainly funny that hares and other creatures 
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should be hunted down simply because certain Hebrew letters 
appeared in their German pronunciation to suggest it. 
Scenes of hunting would, however, in any case have been 
introduced into the Haggadah and other Hebrew MSS. of 
German origin ; for such scenes appear to have been taken 
over bodily into Jewish MSS. from Christian models, in 
which the spiritual seeking out of people was often thus 
symbolized, and the memoria technica “ Jaknehas” only 
served as a sort of humorous sanction of the practice. 
The humour appears, however, to have been partly uncon- 
scious. 


III. Other Subjects. 


(a) Service-books. You will find a considerable amount 
of information on this part of the subject in The Haggadah 
von Sarajevo, Textband, pp. 267-77, and an illustrated 
German Mahzor, or Festival Service-book, is described 
with accompanying illustrations, on pp. 114-120 of the 
same work. There are also several illuminated Hebrew 
Service-books in this country ; but on the present occasion 
I will only draw your attention to two illustrated Italian 
‘“ Mahzorim ” in the British Museum, and a few others in 
private London libraries. The B.M. MS. Add. 19,944-5 
was executed in Florence in the year 1441 A.D., and may 
be regarded as a fine specimen of Jewish workmanship 
produced in that artistic city. Some of its illuminations 
should be compared with those found in the MS. of the 
Pentateuch, numbered Add. 15.423 already mentioned and 
Or. 5024 to be mentioned presently in connexion with 
legal codes. A specimen page of ornamented text in 
Add. 19,944 has been reproduced in the B.M. Cat. II, 
pl. viii. 

The other B. M. Italian illuminated MS., belonging, how- 
ever, to a different branch of Italian art, to which I would 
draw your attention, is the MS. Harley 5686, dated a. p. 
1466. Besides a number of ornamented initials and border 
illuminations, the MS. exhibits several pictorial illustra- 
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tions. The most interesting of these is a bridal procession 
on fol. 27°-28", the details and meaning, of which still 
requires study. The drawing and colouring of the two 
scenes in the procession are very delicate, though now 
slightly faded. 

Dr. Gaster and Mr. David Sassoon also own illuminated 
liturgical MSS. of interest. Mr. E. N. Adler’s very im- 
portant collection of Hebrew MSS. would, of course, also 
furnish interesting examples of this and other branches of 
illumination. 

(b) Legal Codes. Of illuminated legal codes I will also 
only mention two, it being part of the plan of this lecture 
to speak mainly of illuminations that have come under my 
own notice. 

A good Italian specimen is the B. M. MS. Or. 5024 
(dated A.D. 1374) which contains the “Decisions of Isaiah 
of Trani, the younger.” Students will do well to compare 
this MS. both with Add. 15,423 (the Italian Pentateuch of 
the fifteenth-sixteenth century already mentioned) and the 
liturgical codex Add. 19.944-5 also already spoken of, as 
different stages of the illuminative art can be traced in 
them. MS. Or. 5024 is the earliest of the three, Add. 
19,944-5 comes last in order of time, and Add. 15,423 may 
be ranged between the two. 

Among the illuminations in this legal code I would 
specially mention the strictly ad rem picture placed at 
the beginning of the section which opens with the trans- 
action of selling a ship. On the side are duly painted in 
pleasing colours of blue, &c., a ship, and the buyer putting 
its price into the hands of the seller. 

An exceedingly fine legal code containing the Mishneh 
Torah or Yad-ha-Hazaka “ of Maimonides is the B. M. Codex 
numbered Harley 5698-9. It was executed in Spain, but, 
as is-often the case with fifteenth century Spanish illumina- 
tions, the art is in the main Italian. From the reproduction 
of a page reproduced in the B. M. Hebrew MSS. Cat. II, 
Pl. III, it can be seen that the original arabesque design 
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has been richly worked over with foliage, blossoms, fruit, 
and figures of birds. 

(c) Marriage Contracts. Specimens of “Kethiboth” 
from the tenth century downward are found in the 
Cambridge and also the Oxford share of the Cairo 
Genizah!, and a few of these are provided with illumina- 
tions. One of the earliest illuminated Marriage Contracts 
was recently acquired by the British Museum. It is on 
a large scale, measuring about 28 in. by 23} in.; and it is 
dated Modena, Friday, the 7th day of Marheshwan, A.D. 5318 
(i.e. late in A.D. 1557). The names of the contracting 
parties are Ephraim Kalonymus ‘Sanguini and Luna, 
daughter of Mordecai Fano. 

The outer illumination, beginning within about an inch 
from the edges, consists of artistically cut out patterns 
showing blossoms, fruit, figures of birds, &e. Spaces of 
vellum are at regular intervals left uncut, and on these 
the signs of the zodiac have been painted, three on each 
side, beginning with Aries or 7b in the middle of the 
upper space, and continuing in the usual order on the 
right side of it. Red paper (apparently of a later make) 
has been pasted underneath these cut patterns in order 
to set off the effect of the whole. The signs of the zodiac, 
it should be mentioned, connect the marriage-contract 
with astrology. 

The intertwined circular designs between these outer 
illuminations and the main part contain in minute writing 
portions of the Song of Songs, Ecclesiastes, and suitable 
verses from the Psalms. 

The ‘principal design consists of an archway bounded by 
waving pillars? like those in old St. Peter’s Rome, which 


1 It almost sounds like a piece of irony to record that whilst the early 
Cairo Kethiboth went to Oxford and Cambridge, the British Museum 
has got hold of a number of interesting ancient “ Gittin.” 

2 See Die Haggadah von Sarajevo, p. 224. The waving pillars are also 
found on, e.g., the title-pages of wm ‘pn (Mantua, 1557), the wm 
(Mantua, 1558-60), and the illuminated Haggadah printed at Mantua 
in 1560 (in this case coloured). 
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have exercised so strong a fascination on the artistic 
mind. 

The pillars are garlanded, and looped and knotted bands 
hang down from the outer corners of the capitals of each. 
An amoretto or cupid, with a trumpet in the right hand 
and a budding branch in the left, sits on the inner corner 
of the capital of each pillar, and a design which is ap- 
parently meant to represent a crown surmounts the 
archway, the words m2 bipy inn dip vnow dip pow dip 
(the voice of jubilation and the voice of joy, the voice of 
the bridegroom and the voice of the bride), being written 
in spaces left free in the upper ornamentation of each. 

The “ Kethubah ” itself is, of course, written in the open 
wide space of the archway, the whole producing something 
of the impression of an illuminated title-page, with an 
elaborate description of the book within the ornamenta- 
tions. 

At the bottom, just over the lower line of the minute 
circular writing, are on the left side a group of coloured 
figures representing Abraham, Sarah, and Lot leaving 
Haran, with the Hebrew text of Genesis xii. 1 in the left 
corner. To the right of this group is a coloured figure, 
probably representing Israel personified (or, perhaps, the 
prophet Isaiah in the act of declaiming his prophecy), with 
Isa. x]. 27 in the right corner. 

(d) Religious Philosophy and Ethics. As in every other 
branch of the literature, so also with regard to philosophy, 
the esteem in which a work was held at the time can 
be measured by the amount of care bestowed on the 
production of copies thereof; and illumination of a fine 
and elaborate kind must be taken to mark a very high 
degree of such esteem. It does not, however, always 
follow that posterity confirms the opinion held of a book 
in the earlier days of its circulation. Examples of this 
kind are, as every one knows, superlatively common in 
our own days; and antiquity was quite as likely to 
exaggerate the value of certain productions as people are 
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in the present day. Besides, a book may be really of 
very high importance at the time of its appearance, and 
prove itself of little moment in the ages that follow. It 
may have served to grapple successfully with a certain 
vanishing phase of thought, or with a certain controversy 
that was raging at the time; and when such a particular 
phase of thought had given -place to another, or when 
the controversy had, partly at any rate, died down, the 
once important book had necessarily to give place to works 
dealing with other problems and other modes of human 
strife. 

Thus, whilst on the one hand Moses Maimonides’ 
Doctor Perplexorwm, on which the illuminative art has 
bestowed so much care!, is a leading example of a work 
of pre-eminently lasting value thus honoured, there are 
also finely illuminated examples? of Jacob b. Abbamari’s 
Malmad hat-Talmidim, a work which justly took high 
rank at the time of its appearance in the thirteenth century 
as a defence of the religious philosophy introduced by 
Maimonides, but is now only of value as exhibiting a 
phase in the Maimonidacan controversy. 

It is comforting, however, to know that by far the 
largest number of illuminated mediaeval Hebrew works 
proved of lasting value and importance. Antiquity thus 
appears to have been wiser in its day than many book- 
producers and book-readers are in the present day. 

As in a manner belonging to the subject of ethics may 
be mentioned illustrated copies of the D>yw Sen 3 (Para- 
bolae Vulpiwm) of Berachya Nakdan (whom some writers 
believe to be identical with Benedictus le Poncteur, who 
lived in Oxford in the thirteenth century) and the Fables 
of Isaac Sahula, entitled ‘»o4pn dwn. 

(ec) In speaking of Medical MSS., mention should be 


1 The finest specimen (dated Barcelona, 1348) appears to be preserved 
at Copenhagen (see the Hag von Sarajevo, Textband, p. 289). 

2 See op. cit. p. 2go. 

5 See Hag. von Sarajevo, p. 291. 
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made of the Oxford Codex 2113, which contains an illu- 
minated copy of Maimonides ‘p78 (or Medical Chapters). 
But the greatest amount of artistic care was naturally 
bestowed on Avicenna’s Canon. The most finely illuminated 
Hebrew Codex of this great work is 2197 in the University 
Library of Bologna. The illuminations are indeed of so 
fine a quality that it was one of the Italian art-treasures 
which Napoleon ordered to be carried away to Paris, 
where it remained till 1815. 

(f) Family Megilloth and Testaments. Illuminated 
documents relating to family histories are, as far as our 
present information goes, of late origin; and illuminated 
last wills and testaments also appear to be a late idea?. 
Dr. Kaufmann mentions the will ornamented with pen- 
and-ink designs of Lemle Mose (or Rheingénheim) executed 
in 1722. 

Our task is now completed, but at the conclusion 
I should like to draw your attention to a kind of illuminated 
12 55 (“ everything in it”). This is the B.M. MS. Add. 11,639, 
which is the gem of the Museum collection of Hebrew 
illuminated MSS. It is of French origin, and belongs to 
the thirteenth century. The miniatures of this MS. are 
well worth the honour of having a special treatise written 
on them. The same may be said of several other illumi- 
nated Hebrew MSS. preserved in English and other 


libraries. 
G. MARGOLIOUTH. 


1 See D. Kaufmann, Aus Heinrich Heine’s Ahnensaal, p. 68; also 
Liéwenstein, Geschichte der Juden in der Kurpfalz, pp. 170 sqq. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM “ MODERATE” AND “ADVANCED.” 


THE frequent recurrence of such terms as “ moderate,” “‘ advanced " 
or “hypercritical” in literature relating to the study of the Old 
Testament is often astonishing to those whose work lies in other 
fields, and it may be doubted whether any one could define them 
adequately without at least an unconscious reference to his own 
particular standpoint. But standpoints vary, and while the most 
moderate of critics are styled ‘‘extreme” by those who support 
traditional views, the latter themselves not rarely promulgate or 
accept theories which are wofully arbitrary and detrimental to the 
traditions themselves. It may be supposed that the more ‘‘ moderate 
criticism represents the minimum of criticism, the slightest and most 
indispensable deviation from the traditional standpoint, while the 
more “ advanced ” or “extreme” criticism is that which departs more 
widely from the accepted traditional view or appears “ hypercritical ” 
in so far as it seems to be unnecessary, arbitrary or fantastic. Biblical 
criticism must needs concern itself with the investigation of the 
internal phenomena, and divergence of opinion (and necessarily also 
the use of the above terms) turns upon the legitimacy or adequacy of 
the proposed explanations and even upon the very existence of the 
phenomena in question. It may be fairly said that the progress 
of Biblical criticism hangs upon the recognition of the internal data 
and their relation to external evidence, and it will sometimes be 
found that the criticism which appears to be extreme or hypercritical 
is really the more consistent application of conclusions already 
accepted by the more “moderate” critics. How far this may be 
justified can be judged from the remarks which arise out of a perusal 
of some recent aids to Biblical study which call for a brief notice in 
these pages. 

For the systematic study of a people’s history it is obvious that 
everything which throws light upon internal or external conditions 
is directly or indirectly valuable, and the Biblical student cannot 
therefore confine himself too closely to that literature which for 
various reasons has been set upon a plane by itself. No excuse is 
needed for including among “ recent aids” a book on the Additions 

VOL. XX. L 
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to Daniel by the Rev. W. H. Daubney?. The author comments upon 
the prejudice which has long existed in this country against the 
Apocrypha as a whole, and succeeds in demonstrating that these 
three portions deserve more serious attention than they have fre- 
quently received. His careful collection of material which had to be 
“quarried and brought together from varied and distant sources” 
provides the reader with interesting and useful evidence of a varied 
nature. Each portion is handled separately under the headings— 
analysis, title and position, authorship, date and place of writing, 
object, text, language and style, religious and social state, theology, 
chronology, and canonicity. Each has its section on its position in 
early Christian literature and art, and it is with an eye to the Sixth 
Article that attention is drawn to the utility of each for “ Example 
of Life and Instruction of Manners.” The author deals provisionally 
with the critical problems, realizing that there are many questions 
which must be left open, upon which it would be unwise to pronounce 
dogmatically, and it is one of the merits of the book that evidence 
is set before the reader and not its bearing upon the views of the 
author. The Rev. Daubney, in fact, has undertaken the initial labour 
of collecting the accessible data and of presenting them in a readable 
form, and those who desire to pursue the problems of the three 
additions will find his book in every respect helpful. 

The difficulty of finding decisive criteria for the dates of the addi- 
tions to Daniel will be appreciated when it is perceived that those 
which appear to be valid are often ambiguous. The “Song of the 
Three Children ” contains a definite reference to a state of subjection 
and reproach which, in common with the whole of Azariah’s prayer, 
associates itself with similar passages in Ezra ix, Neh. ix, Dan. ix, 
Baruch ii (cp. also 2 Chron. xxix. 8-10). Is this decisive? The first 
verse of “Bel and the Dragon” (accession of Cyrus) causes some 
difficulty in a narrative where the Babylonian king is otherwise 
nameless, and one is reminded that similar notices (headings of 
prophecies, titles of Psalms) invariably stand in need of unprejudiced 
examination. In fact, the Vulgate places this verse at the end of the 
“ History of Susanna,” the LXX omit it, and there is the possibility 
that it is intended to fit the story into a kind of historical framework. 
Now, in the first place, it is very evident that there were many stories 
connected with Daniel, and some of these, as the versions suggest, 
were current in various forms. Similar variations in Tobit and Judith, 
and a comparison of the first two books of the Maccabees, indicate 
that a considerable body of literary tradition was once current, and 


1 The three Additions to Daniel. A Study (Cambridge, Deighton Bell 
& Co., 1906). 
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if we observe in detail the character of the evidence in the book of 
Jubilees, it is plain that it becomes difficult to draw the line between 
particular elements which have found a place in the Old Testament 
and the related features which lie elsewhere outside the Old Testa- 
ment. The question of the merits of the Apocryphal 1 Esdras and 
the tendency to find literature of the Maccabaean age in the Old 
Testament combine to prove that the two bodies of literature cannot 
be severed for the purposes of historical and literary investigation. 

In the second place, the Daniel of the Apocrypha, and of the book 
which bears his name, is the Daniel as he appeared at the time when 
the traditions were put into writing, but he is not the Daniel whom 
Ezekiel, writing in the early years of the Exile, could place upon the 
same level with Noah and Job (xiv. 14, 20). It is hardly possible to 
determine with any confidence what may be called the underlying 
figure of Daniel in the pre-exilic age, since it is well known that 
the same figure will be clothed differently among different circles and 
in different ages. Any one can see, moreover, that the prophets who 
present themselves in the “ Ascension of Isaiah,’’ the “ Apocalypse of 
Baruch,” or the Apocryphal “ Book of Baruch” are not precisely 
those whom we meet in the Old Testament. To some extent they 
are represented as they appeared in later ages, and their traditions 
now have features which are seen to be entirely foreign to their 
earlier shape. Consequently, it is particularly important to observe 
the use'and development of earlier traditions in indisputable examples 
in order to appreciate the significance of apparently similar features 
elsewhere. 

Now, in the third place, we have to observe that in the “ Apoca- 
lypse of Baruch” the destruction of Jerusalem and the captivity in 
Jeremiah’s time have been used for circumstances which may be six 
centuries later. The apocryphal book of Baruch itself has until quite 
recently been frequently taken to be a genuine work on the strength 
of evidence which appeared to be perfectly valid. A critical study 
has proved, however, that the criteria were entirely ambiguous, and 
at the same time has allowed us to perceive the kind of evidence 
which is really decisive. The experience gained thereby can un- 
doubtedly be employed elsewhere. Old Testament history allows only 
one supreme catastrophe, although there are many references which 
plead strongly for the recognition of a disaster similar to that of 
586 B.c., but later, the nature of which unfortunately can only be 
conjectured. On the one hand, the repetition of similar events can 
lead to a similarity of literary treatment, and, on the other, a number 
of passages, which at first might appear to refer to the same events, 
may preserve internal features so distinctive, that ditferent historical 
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backgrounds must necessarily be inferred. As in the case of the 
allusions in the Song of the Three Children, the most decisive indica- 
tions of date will be based upon a careful study of the progress and 
development of thought and religion rather than upon details which 
appear to be of historical value’. 

We turn next to the knotty problem of Biblical chronology. The 
Rev. D. R. Fotheringham’s study on the Chronology of the Old Testa- 
ment® leads to some novel results. The scheme he advocates is 
partially a reversion to systems of an earlier date. ‘This is true 
in that it is essentially a Biblical chronology, and has been deduced 
almost entirely from the Hebrew records. Synchronism with Assyrian 
and other history serves to test and to establish the truth of results 
that have been already attained, but it is too slight to provide a solid 
foundation for an alternative system.” There is much truth in this. 
Elaborate chronological systems were once current, and the data in 
the Old Testament sometimes reveal conflicting and rival schemes, the 
relative value of which is at first unknown. Similarly, conflicting 
chronological evidence is found in the inscriptions of Babylonia and 
Assyria, and even the most circumstantial of details are now found 
not to be above criticism (see below, p. 152, n.1). Mr. Fotheringham 
recognizes that the post-exilic chronology of Genesis must remain 
supreme: “it is too elaborate to be abandoned altogether, and the 
more so as we have nothing to put inits place’’(p. 110). It represents 
the computations of post-exilic writers, possibly of those who possessed 
some acquaintance with external history, and its chief value lies in 
the light it throws upon their ideas of the past. Our author differs 
from other authorities in his date for Merneptah, whose fifth year is 
given as 1247 B.C. This is the year of the Exodus, and relying upon 
the famous Egyptian inscription, with its allusion to the destruction 
of the crops of Israel, he notes that the time of the year exactly 
coincides with the Passover and the month of Abib. Strong support 
is found in the fact that 1241 B.C. would be a sabbatic year, and 1247 
the first year of the week (p. 98 sq.). But we know that there were 


1 The question of a disaster to Jerusalem and Judah subsequent to 586 
is involved with literary theories (e. g. date of Lamentations, &c.) which 
still divide Biblical scholars, The mysterious blank with the disappear- 
ance of Zerubbabel seems to imply some catastrophe. Obscure disasters 
are connected with the times of Ezra and Nehemiah (Ezra iv. 12, 23 ; Neh. 
i. 3 sqq.),.and not only does opinion vary in identifying Artaxerxes with 
the first or with the second of that name, but there is some evidence 
(unfortunately not conclusive) for the assumption that a very grave 
calamity befell the Jews under Artaxerxes III. 

2 Cambridge, Deighton Bell & Co. (1906). 
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Bedouin entering into Egypt in Merneptah’s reign, and Prof. Petrie 
has already noticed with surprise that the Egyptians appear to have 
been welcoming more Semitic tribes only a few years before the 
Exodus (History of Egypt, p. 115). And other writers argue con- 
vincingly (as it might seem) for the view that the Exodus should be 
brought into line with the history of the Amarna period, and among 
the diverse attempts to “confirm ” the biblical narratives (generally 
at no small cost to the details), there is no unanimity, and each theory 
devours the other. Also, Mr. Fotheringham is obliged to reduce 
the ordinarily accepted interval between the Exodus and the time 
of Solomon by about two centuries. To do this he subjects the 
history of the Judges to a certain amount of criticism. This is 
inevitable: one must either reconstruct the period from the evidence 
according to the best of one’s judgment, or one must be content with 
the attempt to recover the principles upon which the chronological 
systems are based. But the author’s results are not happy from the 
point of view of historical criticism, and the support which he claims 
in the genealogies of the ancestors of David and Zadok (one nearly 
double the length of the other) is misleading (p. 88 sq.). 

The monarchy receives more elaborate treatment. The embarrassing 
data from the accession of Jehu to the fall of Samaria require some 
adjustment, and Mr. Fotheringham finds thirty distinct details which 
stand in need of a natural solution. He claims that all are removed 
(with the exception of two cases of apparent disagreement) by 
placing the fall of Samaria as late as 711 B.C. (pp. 141-3)! He 
remarks that the capture of 27,280 people and of fifty chariots on the 
occasion of the fall of Samaria is relatively inconsiderable when we 
recall how Sennacherib treated Judah ; moreover, if the whole of the 
northern kingdom had been deported, who was left to pay the tribute 
imposed by Assyria? Although the problem of the deportation of the 
ten tribes cannot ignore the interesting point which Mr. Fothering- 
ham has raised, the manner in which he upholds the chronology is 
extremely arbitrary, and he is obliged to throw over the Assyrian and 
Biblical accounts of Pekah’s death (p. 56 sq.), and ignore the evidence 
for the importation of desert tribes into Samaria by Sargon in 715 B.c. 
The author’s attempt to save the Biblical chronology quite overlooks 
the necessity of considering the data as a whole. Various traditions 
were extant regarding the deportation and repeopling of the northern 
kingdom, and some allowance must be made for the possibility that 
the present records have been influenced by artificial theories of the 
duration of the kingdom of Israel. See, also, p. 161 below. 

The “Century Bible * (Edinburgh ; T. C. and E. C. Jack) under the 
capable editorship of Prof. Adeney, is a wonderful series of condensed 
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commentaries, scholarly, complete, tastefully got up, conveniently 
small and very cheap. Each volume prints the Revised Version with 
an amount of explanatory matter which is often remarkable, with 
a careful introduction, and with an index and one or two maps. It is 
no exaggeration to say that the volumes already published, though 
not all of equal merit, are really indispensable to those who would 
read the Bible with intelligence, and even those who work with more 
elaborate commentaries will find it useful to consult these pocket- 
editions, which in some instances are more recent and modern than 
their weightier and more expensive brethren. The volumes which 
claim a notice in these pages are the three best, and set a standard of 
conciseness and thoroughness which, considering their size, it would 
be very difficult to surpass. Dr. Skinner on Kings, Dr. Whitehouse 
on Isaiah i-xxxix, and Prof. Driver’s more recent volume on the 
second half of the Minor Prophets are models of their kind, and alone 
are sufficient to give the series a reputation. Each volume has some 
distinctive features (e.g. the valuable historical introduction by Dr. 
Whitehouse), and represents the generally accepted views of criticism, 
not, however, without a measure of independence and individuality 
which shows a willingness to accept new conclusions when they are 
sufficiently well-founded. 

Two monographs on the prophet Isaiah also come appropriately 
under consideration here. Lic. Fritz Wilke of Greifswald studies the 
policy of the prophet, in particular the change in his attitude towards 
Assyria’. A number of passages express the conviction that Assyria 
was the chosen weapon of Yahweh, in others a distinctly anti-Assyrian 
feeling can be recognized; it is a problem which Wilke discusses 
fully in some 120 pages. After a preliminary survey of the material 
he fixes his chronological limits at 738-701 B.c. He deals in turn with 
the anti-Assyrian oracles, Isaiah’s position at court, and his change in 
policy, which is to be assigned to the year 701 B.c. He then reviews 
the history of that period and proceeds to show that the military 
policy of Assyria furnishes the clue to the tone which the prophet 
had subsequently adopted. Some special points in this useful mono- 
graph will be noticed presently. 

Fr. Kiichler, an Assyriologist, discusses the position of Isaiah in 
regard to contemporary politics. Aroused by Winckler’s treatment 
of Old Testament prophecy in the third edition of Schrader’s Keil- 
inschriften und das Alte ‘Testament, he proposed to test its adequacy, 
and although any prophet might have been chosen for the purpose, 
Isaiah’s prophecies commended themselves for several good reasons. 

1 Jesaja und Assur (Leipzig, 1905). 

2 Die Stellung dis Propheten Jesaja zur Politik seiner Zeit (Tiibingen, 1906). 
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Nearly half of this little pamphlet of fifty-seven pages is devoted to 
sketches of the history of Judah, Israel, and the surrounding peoples, 
in order to give some idea of the political situation at the time of 
Isaiah’s prophecies. Numerous details here which invite remark 
must be left for a special consideration of the history of the monarchy. 
The rest of the book deals more closely with the subject, but not with 
the thoroughness which was to be anticipated. Kiichler does not 
appear to be confident on the question of Isaiah’s change in attitude 
(pp. 31, 52), and, indeed, his work seems to be influenced entirely by 
his desire to criticize Winckler’s conclusions. Consequently he has 
generally gone too far in an opposite direction. We are not con- 
cerned with Winckler’s view that the Israelite prophets were not 
merely politicians', but active political agents, since although a few 
considerations appear to support his arguments (e.g. Jeremiah’s 
relations to Babylonia), they would be more convincing if stated 
in a more modified form’. 

The essential agreement among those who have handled the 
preliminary literary-critical problems of Isaiah is extremely encourag- 
ing for the possibility of future progress, although it must be owned 
that the evidence is often of such a kind that it is difficult to see 
how decisive solutions will be obtained. In spite of Kiichler’s fears 
(p. vii) one may still hope for fresh external evidence to illuminate 
the history, and much can still be done in the meantime by elimi- 
nating impossible or highly-improbable theories and by classifying 
more impartially and systematically conflicting arguments where 
confident conclusions are impossible. Many arguments have only 
logical and not actual validity, and as the relation between several 
groups of independent arguments becomes established, one will be 
able so to formulate the possibilities that the recovery of a single 
well-authenticated fact, or series of facts, will act as a touch-stone. 
It is only external evidence, for example, which can settle the vexed 
question of the date of Marduk-baladan’s embassy to Hezekiah, but 
many subsidiary questions depend upon it. Of the one possible period 


1 This would probably be admitted ; so, e. g. Budde, Religion of Israel to 
the Exile, pp. 97 8q., IOI. 

2 There is little in the present stories of Elijah and Elisha to prove 
that they were merely political emissaries, but it is naturally not incon- 
ceivable that practical politics entered into their movements to a much 
greater extent than the records (whose writers were not interested in 
political history) now show. This is a question of the underlying tra- 
ditions, and Winckler is stimulating when he indicates the necessity of 
trying to understand these and other great figures more closely in the 
light of their times. 
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(721-710 B. C.), Kiichler argues for 720 (pp. 39, 45); Wilke for 711-710 
(p. 47); while Whitehouse loyally maintains the later alternative 
supported by Schrader (between 704 and 702). The last-mentioned 
shows how improbable an early date would be; Kichler and Wilke 
find the later date too short (as though Marduk-baladan knew how 
long his sovereignty would last); and Wilke finds support in an 
eclipse of the sun (March 14, 711-710) although Schiaparelli informs 
us that no total eclipse was visible in Palestine or in its immediate 
surroundings anywhere during 721-700 (see Astronomy in the Old 
Testament, § 28). In the absence of any conclusive evidence to throw 
into the balance, discussion of the various arguments would be futile. 

The necessity of weighing every particle of evidence independently? 
and in relation to the problem under consideration is also usefully 
illustrated in the troublesome Musri theory. In its moderate form, 
the theory is accepted by many writers who, in agreement with 
Whitehouse (p. 17), would disassociate themselves from the exag- 
gerated form which it has often taken. Neither Wilke nor Kiichler 
are attracted by it, but the former concedes that it is sufficient to 
hold that the term Musri-Mizraim could comprise South Palestine, 
including the Sinaitic peninsula (p. 72), and the latter allows that 
not everything which happened in Musri is to be confined to the Nile 
district (p. 12). These concessions are sufficient, and each case must 
be decided upon its merits. But granted that certain prophecies 
originally referred to the non-Egyptian Musri, it is obvious that the 
moment Egypt itself entered the arena there was a change in the 
historical situation which could be very confusing to later genérations 
of readers. It is now so freely recognized that prophecies have often 
been reshaped, rewritten, or supplemented, that it would be a very 
hazardous undertaking to distinguish earlier references to a non- 
Egyptian Musri from those which now refer to Egypt itself. At a 
certain undefined period Musri is the non-Egyptian district, a few 
years later it is unmistakably Egypt. But the probability of the 
theory does not depend upon the prophetical writings and it is 
doubtful whether those which appear to be contemporary can be 
safely used to support it. To take an “ extreme” instance elsewhere, 
if there were tribes incorporated in Israel who had originally come 
from the non-Egyptian Musri, and not from Egypt proper, it is very 


1 That cuneiform evidence must also be used with discrimination 
(Wilke, pp. 16-18, 100 sq.; Kiichler, pp. 34, 41) has been unmistakably 
shown by L, W. King’s recent publication of new texts of Sargon and 
Naram-Sin which require ‘literary criticism ” (Studies in Eastern History, 
II, pp. 28-55, ep. also 121-3, 187-9). 
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evident that the present account of the Exodus clearly implies only 
the latter, and that the former view is only an attempt to recover the 
underlying tradition. But to recover an earlier form of a prophecy 
is more difficult, even if it is ever possible, and only the most 
unambiguous criteria (e.g. king So) enable one to suggest another 
historical background. In general, although the Musri theory can 
be made highly probable on several independent grounds, it is very 
far from being among the problems of first importance in Biblical 
criticism. 

When a passage is found to show signs of being later than the date 
which the context would suggest, or of being foreign to the context, 
it can have a twofold value in so far as a later writer has adjusted an 
earlier record to his own needs, and a distinction can be drawn 
between the present intention of the passage and its original purpose 
(cp. J. Q. R., XIX, 348-50). Avery great deal hangs upon this feature. 
For example, the taunt-song over the oppressor in Isa. xiv belongs to 
a small self-contained section which has a number of indisputable 
references to the Babylonian period. But Isa. xiii. 1 expressly claims 
Isaiah for author, and since various linguistic usages are in accordance 
with Isaiah's style, the most “moderate” conclusion is that an 
original passage, of the Assyrian period, was subsequently reshaped 
and adjusted to suit a rather later age. Whitehouse and Wilke agree 
in rejecting the claims of the Babylonian king Nabunaid, and while 
the former prefers Nebuchadrezzar, Wilke follows those who support 
an allusion to Sennacherib (or preferably Sargon), later revision not 
being excluded. But the support which these latter find in 2 Kings 
xix. 21 sqq. is, when that passage is independently examined, that of 
the crushed reed (p. 154 below), and Whitehouse, in company with 
“‘ moderate " and other critics, quite renounces the Isaianic authorship 
(p. 183). And, as one becomes convinced that the song is entirely 
of the Babylonian age, and that the view held by Whitehouse (also 
by Cheyne, Driver, Cornill, &c.) is the only plausible one, one may 
perceive that the advance from the recognition of a twofold element 
to the conviction that the evidence for the earlier form is inconclusive 
or illusory is one that may have to be effected elsewhere. 

Next, to take a more complicated example. Isa. xxxiii represents 
a period of invasion, and contains Isaianic phraseology which suggests 
that the prophecy belonged to the Assyrian age. But again it is 
impossible to ignore the numerous signs of a later date, on which 
grounds it has been attributed to the reigns of Josiah (Kuenen) or 
Jehoiakim (Whitehouse). The latter recognizes decisive post-exilic 
additions, and there are several details which have led Cheyne to 
prefer the latter half of the Persian period (possibly the reign of 
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Artaxerxes Ochus), and, more recently, to descend to the Maccabaean 
age (so also Duhm, Bickell, Marti)’. A more fitting illustration of 
the intricacy of the criticism of the prophets could not be found, since 
the necessity of rejecting an original authorship by Isaiah, or (Ewald) 
one of his disciples, has not as yet received such complete adherence 
as the preceding example. One cannot fail to notice how the repeti- 
tion of similar historical circumstances has complicated the inquiry. 
It is too much to say with Whitehouse that Duhm’s views respecting 
the looseness of the canonical framework are scarcely tenable (p. 76, 
cp. p. 270, also Kiichler, p. v sq.); but we may demand, with Budde 
(Ency. Bibl., col. 665, n. 1), conclusive arguments which, in the nature 
of the case, must be absolutely unambiguous. However, some difficulty 
is caused by the tremendous gap which would intervene if an original 
Isaianic passage had been reshaped in the Maccabaean age, and, 
speaking generally, if prophetical literature is referred to this late 
age, one is led to anticipate more traces of the history of the pre- 
ceding, the Persian age, and a more considerable remnant of its 
literature. 

Dr. Whitehouse himself would date Isa. xxxiii in the days of 
Jehoiakim, and this suggestion is of particular interest since the 
general circumstances of the last years of the Judaean kingdom have 
so many points of contact with the days of Isaiah (substituting Baby- 
lonia for Assyria), that some adjustment of the earlier oracles is only 
to be expected. But notwithstanding this, those passages which do 
not appear to be by Isaiah or an immediate follower, are found to be 
post-exilic, and the frequency with which critics have felt themselves 
obliged to pass at once from Isaianic to post-exilic authorship is not 
unimportant. In this connexion reference may be made to the long 
and twofold record of the relations between Hezekiah and Sennacherib. 
It is generally held to be later than Isaiah, and, of the two divisions, 
2 Kings xviii. 17-xix. 8 is usually regarded as more trustworthy than 
2 Kings xix. 9-37 (ep. Whitehouse, p. 352, Wilke, p. 91). But even 
the former seems to be subsequent to Ezekiel (so Cornill, Introd., 
p. 283), and in this case the detailed narratives in which Isaiah 
plays his part, are posterior to the history of the last years of 
Jerusalem. These narratives are of the nature of prophetical bio- 
graphies which may be compared with the semi-prophetical stories of 
Elijah and Elisha, with the fuller accounts of Jeremiah’s work, or 
with Isa. vii, xx (Wilke, p.11). This class of literature continues, 
as the book of Chronicles testifies, to later times; and the treatment 
of earlier tradition, in accordance with the spirit of varying ages, has 
found its still later expression, outside the Old Testament in the 


1 See Cheyne, Introd. to Isaiah, p. 172; Ency. Bib., col. 2199. 
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“Ascension of Isaiah.” Reference has already been made to this 
feature (above, p. 147). The part which the north-Israelite prophet 
Jonah played in the reign of Jeroboam II, when the yoke of Damascus 
was overthrown (2 Kings xiv. 25 sq.) is not to be found in the 
present late book which bears his name, although Winckler is only 
consistent with critical method when he attempts to recover an under- 
lying tradition. Thus, the development of tradition takes place both 
within the Old Testament and without, and the feature is so recurrent, 
that often, where an actual comparison cannot be instituted, it can 
be legitimately inferred that a specific tradition represents only a 
comparatively late form of the original. In the present case it is 
sufficient to observe that if 2 Kings xviii. 17-xix. 8 gives us the sixth- 
century form of the traditions of the relations between Judah and 
Assyria in Hezekiah’'s reign, their value for the intricate history of 
Sennacherib’s invasion can scarcely be regarded as very high. In 
spite of this, the record invariably plays a prominent part in the 
difficult question of the possibility of a second invasion by Sen- 
nacherib, which, by the way, Kiichler wholly denies (p. 49 sq.)}. 
Professor Peake has stated that “it has been a characteristic of 
much recent criticism to make pre-exilic prophecy exclusively pro- 
phecy of judgment; this is a tendency for which little can be said ?.” 
The fact that Isaiah's child is named Shear-jashub points, he remarks, 
to the doctrine of the salvation of the remnant; and the same cona- 
sideration is advanced by our three writers on Isaiah. Moreover, it is 
instructive to find that Egyptian “ prophetical ” literature supplies 
analogies for the idea of concluding with a hopeful note, and Prof. 
Ed. Meyer, emphasizing this feature, protests further against the stress 
which is laid upon internal contradictions, observing, justly enough, 
that the prophets cannot be judged by the rules of logic®. Accord- 
ingly he contends that the conclusion of Amos (which is usually 
treated as a later addition) is in all essentials genuine, and is indis- 
pensable for the book as a whole. But fortunately Meyer has supplied 
us with an excellent example for forming a judgment since a more 
decisive example of an exilic or post-exilic passage than Amos ix. 
II sqq. is unnecessary. If, now, it were true that it belonged essen- 
tially to the whole book, we should have to agree with E. Day and 
W. H. Chapin that Amos is post-exilic (see American Journ. of Sem. 
Lang., XVIII, 65 sqq.). But the question cannot be so easily settled. 


1 Both Skinner and Whitehouse are against the suggestion (originally 
made by Sir Henry Rawlinson) of a campaign about 691 B. c. 

2 Inaugural Lectures delivered by Members of the Faculty of Theology; Manchester 
University (1905), p. 38. 

3 Israeliten u. thre Nachbarstimme, p. 453- 
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The evidence is reviewed by Driver (Camb. Bible: Joel and Amos, 
pp. 119-23) with his accustomed impartiality, and he dissents from 
the now general critical view mainly because “ for a prophet to close 
the entire volume of his prophecies without a single gleam of hope for 
a happier future, is very much opposed to the analogy of prophecy.” 
Since, therefore, the analogy of Hebrew and Egyptian prophecy 
requires a hopeful conclusion, which is also necessary for the com- 
pleteness of the original work, the obvious solution at once presents 
itself that the original conclusion has been replaced by the present 
passage in a subsequent age. This is precisely the feature which can 
be recognized in the historical literature, where two passages inti- 
mately related as regards general subject-matter prove, on internal 
grounds, to be incompatible, thus suggesting that one of the two is 
a secondary form of the original '. 

Prof. Meyer's protest is also suggestive because the question con- 
stantly arises whether this or that significant indication of lateness 
does or does not belong essentially to the context. Both in the 
purely narrative as also in the prophetic literature the presence of 
a late hand is not merely significant for the literary fortunes of the 
writing under consideration. but regularly brings the problem whether 
the traces are sporadic, due to glosses, insertions and the like, or 
whether the passage as a whole belongs to the later date. A certain 
decision is often difficult, sometimes impossible. If one can be sure 
that a passage is essentially a unit the occurrence of unambiguous 
post-exilic data is decisive; and even if no decision can be safely 
hazarded, the repeated recurrence of post-exilic data ultimately has 
more weight than the criteria which would otherwise appear to 
support the earlier date which at first seems necessary. To a certain 
extent the recognition and explanation of these features mark all 
the difference between the grades of critics and criticism. We may 
contrast the critical view regarding the various sources (pre-exilic and 
post-exilic) of the Pentateuch with the traditional standpoint which 
claims an “essential Mosaicity,” but will allow the probability of 
later revision, &c.* It is interesting also to observe the trend of the 
criticism of Zech. ix-xiv, where considerable perplexity has been 
caused by the mingling of apparent pre-exilic data with those which 
were decisively post-exilic. The inevitable compromise—early pro- 
phecies adapted to post-exilic situations—-was and still is often main- 


1 Cp. J.Q. R., XIX, 358 (middle). 

2 Cp. Meyer and 1 Sam. xi. 8; J. Q. R., XIX, 352, n. 1. 

’ Contrast, also, the defenders of Daniel who had been employed 
chiefly in cutting Daniel to pieces (Bevan, Dan., p. 8), and the accepted 
critical view that the book as a whole is late. 
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tained, but it is now recognized to be inadequate by most scholars 
and the post-exilic date of the whole has become a commonplace’. 
This conclusion at once furnishes an array of considerations which 
agree with what has now become evident: that the criteria which 
seem to tell against a post-exilic date are not, on the whole, so decisive 
as those which appear to prove it?. Nothing could show more clearly 
the delicate nature of the criticism of the prophetical writings, and 
those who protest against the “dissection” of prophecies should 
observe the alternative. It may be remarked in this connex on that 
when Duhm recently ascribed the book of Habakkuk to the time of 
Alexander the Great, he drew special attention to the inherent 
superiority of a theory which avoided the extent of dismemberment 
which other critics had felt obliged to allow in order to maintain 
the traditional date. 

In dealing with the general questions of the criticism of the 
prophets and with the validity or ambiguity of certain criteria, we 
find that the solutions of the problems depend upon Biblical theology 
rather than upon history in its narrower aspect. But the two cannot 
be separated. Further, when there is good reason to conclude that an 
earlier passage has been supplemented or revised by a post-exilic 
writer, the vicissitudes of that record are being recovered, and the 
results of the most moderate criticism of the present day already 
furnish much indirect evidence which sooner or later will have to be 
viewed along with our knowledge of Israelite history and of that 
“deep cleft’ between the pre-exilic and post-exilic periods. The 
question of the vicissitudes of the literature is more than merely 
interesting. Are we to accept the mechanical view that after the 
fall of Samaria the north-Israelite literature was carried over into 
Judah? The assumption is not a necessary one unless we follow the 
Judaean compiler and ignore the northern district after the eighth 
century. It would be premature to make other suggestions, because 
a certain portion of our Old Testament was extant in some form in 
Judah by the commencement of the sixth century, and again fresh 
questions arise regarding its fate. Whatever view may be taken of 
the character of the exile as a catastrophe and of the particular 
manner in which later editors collected, revised, recast or sup- 
plemented earlier literature, it is obviously necessary to formulate 
some idea of the “ how, when and where.” Literary criticism recog- 


1 Cp. Driver, Cent. Bible, p. 230 sq. (so also Wellhausen, Stade, Budde, 
&e.). Reference should also be made to W. R. Smith, 0. 7. J. C., p. 102 sq. 

2 viz. the language of Zech. ix-xiv (contrast that of Chronicles), and the 
general allusions which would otherwise seem to require a pre-exilic date 
(ix, 40, X. T, 108q., xi. 14). Cp. further, J.Q.R., XIX, p. 360. 
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nizes an unbroken chain, pre-exilic records pass over into post-exilic 
hands and yet the exile intervenes. Were they conveyed to Babylon 
and brought back at the Return, or were they treasured in Palestine ?! 
The questions are bound up with the problem of the Return, in dis- 
cussing which it has often been easy to exaggerate the low position 
of religion among the remnant. But not only does the condition 
o! the later Samaritans furnish indirect evidence for the religious and 
political circumstances of the centuries immediately preceding, but 
it is very clear that the preservation of Jeremiah’s writings — scarcely 
removed by exiles to Babylon or by fugitives to Egypt— implies the 
existence of communities who were by no means in danger of re- 
lapsing into heathenism after the recent fulfilment of the prophets’ 
warnings. It would be imprudent to speculate on the character 
of the communities we have inferred, but it is not out of place to 
observe that literary criticism has recognized a pre-exilic and post- 
exilic Deuteronomic school involving a continuity of existence and 
thought, but has not seriously considered the literary results and the 
history of the period in their mutual bearing. 

These questions will rest upon a combination of literary and his- 
torical criticism in which the historical books, Joshua-Kings, require 
a more comprehensive treatment. Let us briefly consider the book 
of Kings. The view prevails that it was compiled by a Deuteronomic 
redactor between the date of Josiah’s reforms and the captivity ; it 
has been supplemented (Jehoiachin died in 561); and there are clear 
traces of a Deuteronomic hand which is indisputably post-exilic. The 
book of Deuteronomy itself consists of at least two clearly-marked 
portions, and a twofold Deuteronomic strand is admitted in Joshua, 
has been recognized in Judges (Budde), and may probably be recovered 
in Samuel. In the absence of any critical study of the historical work 
Joshua-Kings as a whole or of any special treatment of the relation 
between its Deuteronomic elements, we are obliged to confine our- 
selves to preliminary remarks based upon the results of others. Dr. 
Skinner's admirable introduction and careful treatment of the literary 
details renders full discussion unnecessary, and his conclusions and 
those of other representative scholars form an adequate starting-point. 

The present connexion between 1 Kings i-ii, and 2 Sam. ix-xx is 
indisputable, but granted that the latter owes its incorporation to 
a post-Deut. hand (Budde, Nowack, Kennedy), we must agree with 
Budde (Sam., p. x1) that 1 Kings i, ii. 1-9, 13 sqq. also were wanting in 


1 Skinner on 1 Kings iv. 24 recognizes that the phrase ‘“‘ beyond the 
River ” does not necessarily imply that the writer was living east of the 
Euphrates. Some arguments for the Babylonian home of a later redactor 
in Kings are given by Holzhey, Buch der Kénige, p. 51. 
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the Deuteronomic edition. That these had previously found a place 
in the very writings which D used has not been proved, and it may 
naturally be assumed a@ priori that they are old narratives which had 
had a separate existence’. It may be left open whether D in 1 Kings 
ii. 2-4 indicates'a separate Deut. redaction of the independent narra- 
tives or is due to the second Deut. hand (D?) who either placed or 
found the passages in their present context. The question will rest 
upon the relation between D' and D? elsewhere. 

Next, 1 Kings ii in the LXX suggests either the existence of an 
independent recension, or another attempt to arrange the material 
for the history of Solomon.’ How late the fluctuation of the text of 
the first quarter of the book of Kings continued is evident also from 
a comparison of other narratives of Solomon's reign with the LXX 
and with 2 Chronicles, and from the LXX account of the separation. 
Chap. xiii is a post-Deut. insertion, and the secondary character of the 
stories of Ahijah and Shemaiah seems well-established*. For the 
fuller narratives of Judaean history we have (a) the semi-biographical 
passages of Isaiah, which, following Cornill, are later than Ezekiel (see 
above); (b) the more detailed accounts of the last years of Jerusalem ; 
and (c) the series of passages connected with the temple. In regard 
to (b), the view seems to prevail that the fragments in Kings have 
been utilized by the writer of the more complete and elaborate narra- 
tives in Jeremiah, although xxv. 23-6 is surely an abridgement of the 
vivid record in Jer. xl. 7-xli. 18. However, when one contrasts the 
promise to Josiah (2 Kings xxii. 20) with his tragic death, the oracle 
to Zedekiah (Jer. xxxiv. 5) with his actual fate, and the doom pro- 
nounced upon Jehoiakim (ibid. xxii. 18 sq., xxxvi. 30) with his peaceful 
end (2 Kings xxiv. 6, 2 Chron. xxxvi. 8, see LXX and Lucian) it is 
difficult to be confident that the last word has been said upon the 
history of this period. Next, a propos of (c), it may be noticed with 
Robertson Smith (Prophets of Israel, p. 147) that nearly all the events 
dated by the years of the kings of Jerusalem have reference to the 
affairs of the temple, which at once suggests a close connexion between 
the Judaean chronological system and the temple-history. Thus, 
apart from later fluctuation in the history of the text, there is some 
reason to believe that the more detailed accounts of Judaean history 
had had a separate existence down to a relatively late date (not earlier 
than the reign of Josiah). To this one must add that in the case 


1 For some points of historical criticism, see J. Q. R., XIX, 379 sq. 

32 See W. R. Smith, Old Test. in Jewish Church (?), p. 118. Chap. xiv is 
important for criticism because of the relation between the Deut. passage 
vv. 7-16 and xvi. 1-4 (which is a parallel to ver. 7), xxi. 20-4 and 2 Kings 
ix. 7-I0. 
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of both Abijam and Manasseh the elimination of purely editorial 
details or admittedly Deut. elements leaves little political informa- 
tion, while in the case of Rehoboam we appear to owe our knowledge 
of Shishak’s invasion to a writer whose chief concern lay with the 
temple (1 Kings xiv. 25 sq.). 

The relatively extensive remains of the north Israelite literature 
stand out in strong contrast, although here too one cannot fail to 
notice the occasions where little political history is recorded or where 
the elimination of later elements leaves an almost complete and con- 
tinuous record of successive kings'. For a small period the history 
is remarkably full, and it concentrates itself upon the events which 
led up to the accession of Jehu as surely as Judaean history is at its 
fullest for the reigns of David and Solomon and the separation of the 
north from the south. It is very probable that the numerous Israelite 
records point to an originally political narrative utilized as the 
basis of a great work on northern prophecy (Skinner, p. 29), and 
when the date of this nucleus has been determined a fresh starting- 
point for the history of the book of Kings will have been obtained. 
The sympathy for the northern kingdom which these narratives 
manifest appears again in the account of the Aramaean wars (2 Kings 
Xiil. 4 sq., 23, xiv. 26 sq.), and the evidence is noteworthy, not only for 
its contrast to the later anti-Israelite feeling of Judaean writers, as 
for the possibility that the early pragmatical tendency which is found 
in the northern prophet Hosea could have produced a history of the 
the monarchy which approximated at least the Deuteronomic spirit. 
Moreover, it seems worthy of consideration that the ‘‘ Chronicles of 
the kings of Israel” could contain extremely neutral and dispas- 
sionate accounts of Judaean affairs (viz. the war between Amaziah 
and Jehoash), and that there is some reason for attributing to Deuter- 
onomy, at one stage at least, a distinct interest in matters outside 
Judah itself ?. 

It is recognized that Judaean hands have given us the present book 
of Kings and that these incorporated earlier narratives (including the 
north Israelite records). The synchronistic notices are assigned to 
the later Deuteronomic redactor, although in view of the remarkable 
deviations in the LXX “it seems more probable that they were 
inserted at a much later stage in the history of the text ” (Skinner, 


1 So the history of the successors of Jeroboam II, like that of the kings 
from Jeroboam I to the accession of Omri, appears in its older form as 
a fairly consecutive narrative (see, for example, C. F. Kent, Israel's Histori- 
cal and Biographical Narratives, pp. 210 sq., 249 8q.°. 

2 See R. H. Kennett, Journ. of Theolog. Stud., 1906, pp. 487 (Deut. ad- 
dressed to all Israel), 498. 
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p- 39). Everything goes to show that the book has had a complicated 
history, and it is necessary to take into account the form and even the 
arrangement of the book previous to the insertion of the synchronisms. 
But even the lengths of the reigns, which are very naturally held 
to be of older origin, allow 240 years for the northern kingdom and 
double the number from the foundation of the Temple to the Return, 
and this artificiality, which must be attributed to Judaean writers, 
presupposes a system later than the Return'. The attempt to dis- 
tinguish between the present post-exilic book and its earlier pre-exilic 
Judaean form becomes more difficult when we consider the two main 
Deuteronomistic hands. The criteria for the recognition of D?® are 
indisputable, but for the pre-exilic date of D' the evidence is not so 
clear, and rests mainly (a) upon passages which imply the continued 
existence of the Judaean state, dynasty and temple; and (b) upon 
language (especially the phrase ‘unto this day"), which might 
‘uppear very unnatural in the mouth of a writer after the Exile. Apart 
from this, a distinction between the apparently exilic D' and the 
certainly post-exilic D*? cannot be safely maintained: ‘the two re- 
dactors belonged to the same Deuteronomic school of historians, and 
are so much alike in their principles and their cast of thought that 
it is not always possible to assign an editorial insertion with con- 
fidence to the one rather than to the other" (Skinner, p. 22). But 
yet the Exile intervenes! Dr. Skinner has recognized that the 
evidence for (a) above is not absolutely decisive by itself (p. 20), and 
to this it must be added that the phrase “unto this day,” upon which 
very great weight is invariably laid, gives us everywhere some writer's 
opinion, but does not necessarily afford an indication of its date or 
the accuracy of the application *. 


1 See W. R. Smith, art. “‘ Kings,’’ Ency. Brit. (°), p. 84 b (Ency. Bib., col. 
2667, § 4 end). 

? So Solomon’s almug-wood (1 Kings x. 12, contrast 2 Chron. ix. 11); 
the naming of Cabul and Joktheel and the healing of the waters (1 Kings 
ix. 13; 2 Kings xiv. 7, ii. 22), Jehu’s destruction of the temple of Baal 
(2 Kings x. 27), the captivity of Israel (2 Kings xvii. 23), and the religion 
of the inhabitants of Samaria (ibid., 34, 41). More importance has been 
attached to the use of the phrase in connexion with the division of the 
kingdom (1 Kings xii. 19, repeated in 2 Chron, x. 19), the independence 
of the Edomites (2 Kings viii. 22, cp. 2 Chron, xxi. 10, and note the sub- 
sequent allusions in 2 Kings xiv. 7, 10, 22), and the loss of Elath (xvi. 6), 
but it is difficult to see how these prove a pre-exilic date. Finally, in 
1 Kings viii. 8 (where the ends of the staves of the ark are visible) the 
writer speaks of the ark as still in existence, and thus the problem of its 
fate is involved. The whole passage is now Deut. with several traces of 
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According to the current view the first Deuteronomie compiler 
wrote after the reforms of Josiah. The description of Josiah’s measures 
(after the reign of Manasseh) is written by one who lived under the 
Deut. law, and at least is not contemporary. Reforms of a Deut. 
character are also attributed to Hezekiah the son of Ahaz, but these 
are rightly regarded as exaggerated, because the writer himself 
“belongs to the Deuteronomic school, as his style shows, and would 
naturally take this for granted” (cp. Addis, Doc. of Hex., II, p. 9). 
In 2 Kings xxii sq. there are not only signs of Deuteronomic revision 
but very distinct traces of the kindred post-exilic hand. Opinion 
differs as to the extent to which the original narrative has been 
supplemented and revised, and consequently we shall refrain from 
laying any stress upon the Rev. E. Day's statement that “twenty-one 
and a half of the twenty-seven verses of the story of the reformation 
in the opinion of critical scholars are ‘late’).” Next, quite apart 
from the literary problem, it is very questionable whether the 
writings of contemporary prophets justify the conviction that the 
reforms were of a very sweeping or successful character. It is true 
that the compiler seems to have thought that the worship at the 
high-places ceased from Josiah’s reign onwards, but Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel represent religious conditions which agree neither with 
Josiah’s drastic measures nor with their assumed sequel. However, 
on the ordinary view it is certain that the Deuteronomic law would 
be in force at the rebuilding of the Second Temple, and if we agree 
that the teaching which the Deut. compiler enforces is the responsi- 
bility of the sovereign for the purity of the national religion’, the 
time of the reorganization of Judah under Zerubbabel has special 
claims to our notice. On general a priori grounds we should expect 
this great period to have left its mark somewhere upon the narratives. 
But, in addition to this, it is a period which satisfies the scheme of 
Judaean chronology, and both the existence of the Temple and the 


a later hand akin to the Priestly Code. The words “ unto this day ”’ are 
omitted by the LXX, and look very much like a gloss suggested by Exod. 
xxv. 15. The recurrence of the phrase here and elsewhere in Chronicles, 
and the considerations furnished by Zech. ix-xiv (ix. 10, xi. 14 even imply 
the existence of the ten tribes) do not appear to give the evidence the 
value usually ascribed to it. 

1 “The Promulgation of Deuteronomy,” Journ. of Bib. Lit., go2, p. 202. 
(Mr. Day follows Pres. W. R. Harper in the literary analysis, see ibid., 
p. 198 n, 1.) 

? G. F. Moore, Ency. Bib., col. 2079, § 7. One may compare the hopes 
inspired by the presence of Zerubbabel in the writings of Haggai and 
Zechariah. 
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presence of a member of the Davidic dynasty clearly correspond with 
those passages whose pre-exilic origin is more apparent than real. 
Consequently there seems to be good reason for the assumption that 
a more appropriate date for the Judaean compilation of Kings may 
be found provisionally in the age of Zerubbabel and the Second 
Temple, and additional support for this could be claimed in—not to 
mention earlier writers—the more recent discussions by E. Day (note 1, 
p. 162) and R. H. Kennett (note 1, p. 164), who agree, on independent 
grounds, in the conclusion that the pre-exilic date of Deuteronomy 
itself is hazardous}. 

Although there are several points in favour of the more recent 
views, more cumulative evidence is necessary before they can be con- 
fidently accepted, and it is obviously necessary to know more about 
the literary structure of Kings, the date of the north Israelite records, 
and the nature of the Deuteronomic redactions. Dr. Skinner has 
suspected that the “framework ” of the history lay before the Deut. 
compiler in a simpler form (p. 11, n. 1), and indeed the annalistic 
framework which can be found in Samuel resembles, but is not 
identical with, the style of D*% The important observation is also 
made that the phraseology of 2 Kings xiii. 3-5 (Aramaean wars) “has 
remarkable affinities with some parts of the ‘ framework’ of the book 
of Judges, which might almost suggest that the whole was from one 
hand” (p. 348; cp. Benzinger and Kittel), and it is noteworthy that 
the only Juduean judge (Othniel), who, by the way, stands at the 
head of the Jsrwelite figures, owes his presence, according to Budde, to 
a secondary Deut. redactor. The possibility of a late northern 
history of the monarchy may find support in the belief that a prag- 
' matical treatment of the life of Saul can be distinguished from a 
specifically Judaean (and pro-Davidic) tendency, and in the fact that 
some of the strongest anti-Israelite passages in Kings are already 
recognized to be post-Deut. (1 Kings. xiii), or from the hand of the 
later Deuteronomist (the review in 2 Kings xvii. 29 sqq.). 


1 Josiah’s reputation for righteousness and justice (Jer. xxii. 15 sq.), his 
election by the people of the land, and the distinctively social-reforming 
tendency of Deuteronomy, may suggest that his endeavours to repair 
previous social conditions may have been the foundation of the present 
narratives. There is a relationship between 2 Kings xi sq. and xxii sq., 
however, which must also be taken into consideration. 

? So 1 Sam. xiv. 47-51 is suggestive of D, but H. P. Smith and Budde 
are not in agreement as to its precise character. Elsewhere there are pas- 
sages where it is difficult to decide between a form of E which approxi- 
mates D and an early form of D itself. How close the relation can 
appear is evident from Steuernagel’s commentary on Joshua. 
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Moreover, Prof. Kennett, on other grounds, has stated his con- 
clusion that there was a rapprochement between the north and south 
during the sixth century (after the fall of Jerusalem) ', and the view 
is so inherently natural that it would probably have been recognized 
independently by others were one not influenced by ideas based upon 
the later unfriendly relations between Judah and the Samaritans. 
But the schism presupposes an earlier union as inevitably as divorce 
can only follow a marriage, and recent study on the Samaritans 
would lend its support to Kennett’s remark that “it is certain that 
all the worshippers of Yahweh in Palestine had accepted the law of the 
One Sanctuary a considerable time before the mission of Nehemiah ; 
otherwise the acceptance by the Samaritans of the whole Pentateuch 
would be inexplicable®."". Many points must be left until the post- 
exilic history has been independently handled, but it now seems not 
improbable that for the literature as well as for the history we must 
view in a new light the difference between the period before and that 
after the separation. In the earlier period, we can assume the 
existence of a Deuteronomic spirit in the north, the result of a 
tendency already apparent in the writings of the north Israelite 
prophet Hosea*. It is (like Hosea himself) not necessarily partial 
to the northern kingdom, nor is it hostile to Judah (again cp. Hosea ?), 
since we have seen that it could handle Judaean history without 
passion or animus (p. 160 above). But in the later period, Judaean 
hostility towards its neighbour becomes prominent, and the interests 
are specifically Judaean and anti-Israelite. It is unnecessary at this 
stage to ask whether the later writers more sharply emphasized the 
religious tone in the writings they took over, or how far they were 
influenced by the recent schism. At all events, for the history of the 
earliest periods, when all the tribes were united, strong feeling one 
way or the other is hardly to be expected ; it is in dealing with the 
separate kingdoms and in the events which led up to the institution 
of the monarchy in Israel (Saul) and in Judah (David) that variation 
of standpoint can be recognized and there are independent grounds 
for the belief that Saul’s history has been intentionally subordinated 
to that of David. The hypothesis that late Judaean writers incor- 
porated literature of northern origin with subsequent drastic revision 


1 See Journ. of Theolog. Stud., Jan., 1905, pp. 161 sqq.; July, 1906, pp. 
481 sqq. 

* Ibid., 1906, p. 498. Cp. especially J. A. Montgomery’s The Samaritans, 
the Earliest Jewish Sect (Philadelphia, 1907). According to this writer, “ both 
Judaism and Samaritanism go back to a common foundation in the cir- 
cumstances of the age of the Exile in the sixth century ” (p. 61). 

5 See further, J. Q. R., XIX, 817, n. 2. 
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and with the addition of Judaean literature of distinct origin involves 
important questions both literary (especially the twofold Deut. redac- 
tion) and historical (the extensive nucleus in 1 Kings xvii-2 Kings x; 
the Exile and the Return), and although it is obvious that it stands 
in need of an examination in the light of other portions of the Old 
Testament, certain independent considerations already seem to sup- 
port it}. 

That these arguments have been taking us further and further 
away from generally accepted views will be recognized, but “advanced” 
criticism is so frequently a more thorough application of legitimate 
principles to legitimate results, that it is more just to determine 
whether novel results are merely arbitrary, fantastic or unnecessary, 
than to object to them merely because they are new and because of 
their divergence both (a) from the strictly traditional standpoint or 
(6) from the standpoint of “ moderate” criticism or of individual 
critics. It is necessary to insist that archaeological research (which 
has been steadily kept in view throughout) may force a change, and 
that continued evidence of the prevalence of old oriental culture 
may bring in its train the presence of elements of old oriental 
religion utterly opposed to current views of Israel. The conviction 
that a very considerable body of literature was extant in ancient 
Israel does not prove that this has necessarily survived. We cannot 
deny to post-exilic writers some acquaintance with the history 
of the past; but we have not the history of the age of Khammurabi, 
or of the Hyksos, of the Amarna period, or even of the invasions of the 
Purusati and others in the days of Ramses. Even Shishak’s invasion 
we apparently owe to a writer who was more interested in the temple 
than in political events. Prophetical writings, too, may have been 
current from the times of the earliest prophets, and who shall say 


1 In the study of the traditions of Saul and David it seemed that the 
traditions of central Palestine were older, that they had incorporated 
elements of south origin (i.e. an interest was shown in Judah and South 
Judaean clans), that the Judaean traditions subsequently gained the 
supremacy (i.e. the Judaean standpoint now predominates), and that 
there had been a late introduction of Judaean narratives and local history 
(J. Q. R., XIX, pp. 390 sq.) Moreover, from a survey of the traditions which, 
from the evidence for the “ Levites,” are seen to be closely related, it is 
very probable that the fall of Shiloh and of the priesthood of Eli was origin- 
ally associated with the northern history—the iniquity of the priesthood 
and the disaster are evidently connected by the writer of 1 Sam. iii. But 
the distinctively Judaean standpoint connects the fall of Eli’s house with 
the rise of Zadok (1 Sam. ii. 27 sqq.) and the supremacy of the Zadokite 
priests of Jerusalem over their brethren (see, further, Critical Notes on 0. T. 
History, Introd. p. xiv, n. 1). 
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when the first prophet arose in Palestine ? But even as we have not 
the original writings of Jonah the prophet, so, too, much of the extant 
prophecies are in a late dress. We are warned that as the patriarchal 
figures in the book of Jubilees differ from those of the Priestly writer, 
and as the latter are different from the earlier representations pre- 
served by P, so, the figures of the patriarchs in the second millenium 
—a thousand years before P—were certainly dressed in accordance 
with the thought and tradition of that period. Developments of this 
nature must be, and are constantly recognized, and when we are 
fortunately able to institute decisive comparisons, we cannot regret 
the growth. The difference between the specifically Israelite form 
of the stories of the creation and the deluge, and the older shape 
which Assyriological research has recovered, is detrimental to all 
ideas of the originality or priority of Israelite tradition, but it has 
been an enormous gain for the determination of those features which 
give the Old Testament a lasting value. The greatest miracle in 
Jewish history is the gradual transformation of elements which 
would never have influenced the world had they not been rewritten in 
the form in which they now survive, and the continued advance of 
Biblical criticism, although seemingly ever more drastic, will more 
emphatically reveal the presence of factors which are not to be 
measured by ordinary human knowledge. 


STANLEY A. Cook. 











